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>,*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  le  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience 
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SCENE.— A  handsome  drawing-room— a  sofa  to  t7 
I ..,— in  front,  a  round  table  with  an  casn  chair  I 
^t,  and    china    on  it,  at  second    wina—to  the 
another  table,  and  at  second  wing  a  window 
Enter  DARVILLE  and  ADELLE,  L. 
Adel.  I  have  already  told  you,  my  dear  cousin 

P^45*«*J«  *  ddight^d  to  see^ou  ™ 


express 

Adel.  Surprise!  why  be  surprised  !—  he  is  vonno- 
good-lookmg,  high-spirited,  and-and—  ° 

Darv.  Gentlemanlike? 

Adel  Mr.  Darville,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be 
affronted  with  ou.  If  you  knew  my  husband 

at 


believe~a 

Adel.  My  mother's  brother,  my  own  uncle,  Mr 

Perkins,  was  also  a  manufacturer. 
Darv.  Ay,  aiid  this  was  his  head  workman 
Adel.  It  is  true  ;  and,  so  well  did  he  dd  his  duty 

that,  when    my  uncle  died,  bein 

r'  he 

so 


rv   Ay,  cutting  off  your  father,  and  all 
f  his  relations,  and  enriching  a  man 


Darv. 
rest 
was 

i/def  vfSV^T- fiuish  the  sentence— who  had 
been  faithful  to  him  for  ten  years.  When  the 
manufactory  was  once  in  danger  from  fire,  Brown 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  it.  To  him  my 
poor  uncle  owed  much  of  his  success 

TWo,        A«,l    *.    U, _,    ,      n    c 


the 
who 


del.  As  soon  as  Brown  was  aware  of  his  eood 
fortune,  he  offered  to  give  me  a  share  of  it 

ei'riht  proper"     No  obection  to 

in 


sap  n. 

Adal.  I  could  not  accept  such  a  gift  ; 

ifwas  W  fi6  I011?  rlf  Ct  *'  and  he 
it  was  mortified.  I  shall  never  forget  his  embarass 
ment,  nor  the  true  feeling  with  which  he  urged  me 
to  accept  the  income  he  had  offered 

521?'  TAnd  you  sti11  ^fnsed! 

Adel.  1  did  ;  and  then  he  said,  "  Miss  Adelle  vnn 
are  aftrouted  at  such  an  offer  from  a  poo?  felfow 
nkeme;  not  poor  in  worldly  wealth,  but  poor  in 
education,  refinement-all,  all,  that  you  require  in 
a  friend;  but  listen,  Miss'Adelle;  yJu  ar^poor- 
nay,  do  not  turn  away-you  are  rich  in  beautv 
honour  talents,  virtue-you  love  you?  father  v 
Well,  then  there  is  one  way  to  render  his  old  a^o 
comfortable.  I'll  cherish  him-I'll  love  him  dearly 


manner  betray  his  origin  ?    No,  rather  will  T  T>rai«< 

aifisSKWJssasL*4  Las  ^ 

Darv.  One  of  us? 

»^»^^»«SI 

But   our   f  •     6  S1VeU  youthis  story  of  our  wooing. 


[Exeunt  Darville  and  Adelle,  R. 
Enter  DAWSON  and  two  servants  in  dress  livery  c 


Brown. 


the 
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Enter  ADELLE,  R.— and  exit  DAWSON,  c. 

Add.  (R.)  Harry,  why  did  you  leave  the  dining, 
room  so  suddenly.  I  fear  you  are  ill.  I  was  quite 
distressed. 

Broivn.  Oh,  nothing1,  dearest  Adelle,  nothing  is  the 
matter,  but,  I  had  eat  enough,  that  was  all ;  one 
can't  sit,  sit,  sit  there  for  ever! 

Adel.  My  dear  Harry,  at  your  own  table!  to 
leave  your  guests.  I'm  quite  surprised,  for  yon 
really  have  improved  wonderfully,  and  profit  so 
much  by  the  little  lessons  you  condescend  to  take 
of  me. 

Brown.  Oh,  Adelle,  how  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 
But  I  know  I  make  terrible  mistakes  :  don't  sup- 
pose I'm  fool  enough  to  believe  that  I  acquit 
myself  properly ;  I  know  they  laugh  at  me,  and 
I'm  miserable. 

Adel.  Never  mind,  only  study  a  Kttle  longer,  and 
you'll  be  quite  aufait. 

Brown.  How  can  I  ever  be  au  fait ,  when  I  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  won't  do,  I 
never  shall  be  a  real  gentleman. 

Adel.  Oh,  yes;  a  little  patience,  and  you  will 
overcome  all  your  difficulties,  why  you  are  so  im- 
proved already,  I  should  scarcely  know  yon ! 

Brown.  No,  no;  the  truth  will  out;  I'm  a 
Spitalfields  weaver,  nothing  morej  and  what  I 
do  quite  out  of  kindness  and  good  nature,  is  called 
by  your  friends  coarse  and  vulgar ! 

Adel.  Do  not  say  so. 

Brown.  Yes,  I  know  it,  and  I  cannot  help  it ;  for 
I  s^ee  already  that  good  manners  exist  in  such  little 
things,  that  try  as  I  may,  one  word  or  look  upsets 
all  my  finery. 

Adel.  But  all  will  cGSSSEigMby-and-bye,  and  you 
will  enjoy  yourself  ag  mi&sh  as  I  do. 

Brown.  Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

Adel.  Indeed  I  do ;  try  to  learn  it,  and  you  will 
find  it  easy ;  nothing  more  easy. 

Brown.  Oh,  yes ;  I  found  it  much  more  easy  to 
love  you,  but  there  was  no  trying  there,  it  came 
naturally. 

Adel.  There  now  ;  what  a  compliment  ?  Say 
that  in  a  drawing-room,  and  all  the  ladies  will  ad- 
mire you ! 

Broicn.  Oh,  no ;  I  want  no  one  to  admire  me  but 
you ;  but  I  saw  them  laughing  at  me  at  dinner ; 
your  cousin,  Darville,  for  instance,  I  asked  Mm  to 
take  wine. 

Adel.  Well !  quite  right. 

Brown.  Yes ;  and  then  I  helped  him  and  myself, 
and  why  did  they  laugh  ?  I'm  sure  I  filled  both 
the  glasses  full  up  to  the  brim,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  a  sup  out  of  mine  before  I  could  raise  it  to 
my  lips!  That  must  have  been  right  at  my  own 
house ! 

Add.  Quite  wrong,  that  was  it ;  you  should  never 
fill  glasses  during  dinner. 

Brown.  Well,  all  I  know  is  they  all  seem  mighty 
glad  to  get  it,  so  I  thought  I'd  fill  up  whenever 
their  glasses  came  in  my  way  ;  then  the  lady  next 
me  wanted  her  plate  changed,  and  I  got  up  and 
changed  it  myself ;  civil,  you  know,  and  no  fuss. 

Adel .  Quite  wrong  again ;  that  is  what  the  ser- 
vants attend  for. 

Brown.  Well,  granted ;  but  surely  'twas  only 
excess  of  politeness  to  do  it  myself ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  excess  of  politeness  must  be  gentle- 
manlike. 

Adel.  Oh,  not  iii  these  days,  I  fear !  Harry,  if 
mere  kindness  and  goodness  made  the  gentleman, 
you  would  be  the  prince  of  gentlemen,  but  you  see 


there  are  little  forms  that  must  be  attended  to ; 
for  instance,  you— don't  be  angry— you  take  up  a 
large  knife,  and  cut  your  bread ;  you  should  break 
it ;  and  then  you  eat  peas  with  your  knife. 

Brown.  Oh,  dear  mo !  these  are  sins,  are  they  ? 

Adel.  Then,  when  you  sat  down  to  dinner,  you 
turned  up  your  cuffs. 

Brown.  (Turning  them  down.)  Why,  it's  a  pity  to 
spoil  one's  cuffs.  But  I  forgot  I  could  afford  to 
buy  new  coats.  Why  don't  you  make  me  a  little 
sign  when  you  see  me  about  to  do  anything- 
wrong? 

Adel.  Why,  I  have  often,  and  always  do  when  I 
see  anything  very  outre". 

Brown.  Which  tray,  Adelle? 

Adel.  Oh,  you  don't  understand  me. 

Brown.  No,  indeed,  dearest ;  and  I  know  I  am  a 
horrid,  vulgar  brute,  which  would  not  signify  if  it 
did  not  annoy  you. 

Adel.  Why,  if  I  am  content  with  you,  is  not  that 
all  you  want  ?  Will  not  my  approbation  satisfy 
you? 

Brown.  That  satisfy  me !  Why,  what  else  in  the 
world  do  I  care  about  ? 

Adel.  But  our  absence  will  seem  so  strange.  Let 
us  go  back. 

Brown.  Oh,  very  well  j  if  you  desire  it,  I  must 
go  back. 

Adel.  No,  no ;  if  it  annoys  you,  stay  here,  and  I 
will  say  you  are  indisposed.  Good  bye. 

(She  gives  her  hand  to  Brown,  who  lasses  it.) 
[Exit  Adelle,  c.  to  R. 

Brown.  She  is  a  dear,  dear  little  woman !  and 
what  trouble  I  give  her.  I  would  not  have  her  guess, 
for  the  world,  that  this  sort  of  life  bores  me,  and 
that  I  was  happier  before  we  met !  Oh,  dear,  dear  I 
how  very  happy  I  thought  we  should  be.  I  looked 
forward  to  a  rural  life,  and  domestic  evenings,  with 
a  nice,  patient,  never-crying,  self -amusing  baby! 
Heigho !  she  loves  high  life,  and  that's  a  cut  above 
me.  What  fun  I  used  to  have  with  Simmons  and 
the  other  workmen  on  highdays  and  holidays. 
Greenwich  fair !  go  by  the  railroad  ;  that  -was  de- 
lightful !  There  we  used  to  go  with  ten  shillings 
among  six  of  us ;  that  was  something  like.  Such 
jokes,  and  Simmons  at  the  head!  Oh,  Simmons 
was  such  a  rare  chap,  ten  times  pleasanter  than 
those  fine  people  who  are  now  drinking  claret  in 
my  dining-room.  (.4  bustle  without,  L.)  What 
noise  is  that  ? 

Sim.  [Without,  L.)  Let  me  in,  you  fellows!  let 
me  in,  I  say !  I  will  see  Brown ! 

Ser.  (Without,  L.)  My  master  is  not  visible. 

Enter  SIMMONS  and  SERVANT,  L. 

Sim.  Not  visible !  Why,  you  scamp,  there  he  is, 
as  large  as  life  to  the  naked  eye. 

Brown.  Come  in,  Simmons.  (To  Servant.)  Let  in 
this  gentleman  at  whatever  time  he  calls . 

[Exit  Servant,  L. 

Sim.  Gentleman !  Thank  ye,  Brown ;  I  owe  you 
one.  Gentleman!  There's  good  luck  of  a  Mon- 

B)-own.  I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  you. 

Sim.  No,  were  you,  though  ?  Well,  I'm  glad  of 
that,  for  'twas  a  plagney  hard  matter  to  get  at  you. 
There  was  a  fellow  asleep  in  the  hall,  in  a  sort  of 
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cab  without  wheels,  and  some  other  dandy  chap 
said  yon  were  at  dinner,  at  this  hour.  I  though 
I  knew  you  better  than  that.  Thinks  I  to  myself 
if  Brown  is  eating,  he's  not  such  a  fool  as  not  t( 
know  his  supper  from  his  dinner. 
Brown.  I'm  so  glad  you  are  come. 
Sim.  Well,  that's  sociable,  and  shows  your  money 
has  not  turned  your  head.  But  I've  something  t( 
tell  you.  'Pon  my  life,  my  blood  boils.  Some  o 
those  liverymen  in  your  hall,  hang  me  if  they  wen 
not  imitating  you,  and  nuking  jokes  about  you  as 
I  came  in. 

Brown.  What  did  they  say  ? 
Sim.  Oh,  bother ;  never  mind.    I  upset  one,  or 
I  wouldn't  have  told  you.    He  won't  forget  it  this 
week  or  the  next.    But,  come,  we'll  talk  of  some 
thing  else.     How's  Mrs.  Brown,  hey  ?   and  her 
father  ?    Is  he  bobbish  ?    I  should  like  to  go  am 
have  a  chat  with  him,  and  ask  him  how  the  world 
m, 

rown.  (Laughing.)  Why,  don't  you  know  thai 
my  father-in-law  has  got  tired  of  us,  and  is  gone 
back  into  the  country. 

Sim.  Don't  wonder  at  it.  Sick  of  your  ginger 
bread  frippery,  hey  ? 

Brown.  Yes ;  and  I  would  gladly  have  gone,  too ; 
but  my  wife  proposed  we  should  postpone  our  de- 
parture until  after  the  birthday. 

Sim.  (Imitating.)  "Postpone  our  departure," 
that's  not  the  way  you  used  to  talk ! 

Brown.  (Laughing.)  What  you  laughing  at  me, 
too !  everybody  laughs  at  me— my  guests  at  my 
coarseness,  and  you  at  my  finery ! 

Sim.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  know  one  must  have  fine 
talk  for  fine  places.  But,  I  say,  Brown,  don't  you 
remark  how  smart  I  am  ? — come  in  all  my  new 
clothes — bought  this  light-blue  coat  off  a  wooden 
man  at  a  shop-door  in  Fleet-street.  I  thought 
the  man  and  the  coat  were  all  one  concern — but  no 
such  thing ;  they  took  it  off  him,  and  put  it  on  me, 
and  my  hat,  too,  not  a  beaver,  no,  no,  nor  gossamer, 
nor  Spitalfields  silk,  but  something  newer  still 
spider's  web,  weighs  one  ounce.  I  would  not  come 
to  you  out  of  the  fashion,  no,  no  ;  so,  when  you've 
parties,  I'll  come — yes,  yes,  don't  think  I'll  cut  you, 
though  yon  arc  a  gentleman. 

Brown.  There's  a  good  fellow;  and  now,  you 
know,  you  have  no  occasion  to  workj  I'll  give 

you 

Sim.  Don't  offer  me  money,  I  warn  you  of  that ; 
no,  no,  when  we're  out  on  a  lark,  if  you  wish  to 
treat  me,  well  and  good,  but  no  money  giving. 
Brown.  And  why  not  ? 

Sim.  Because  I  always  wish  to  have  a  right  to 
tell  you  the  plain  truth. 

Brown.  You're  right.  (Takes  his  hand.)  But  can 
I  do  nothing  for  you  ? 

Sim.  Well,  well;  I'll  tell  you  what,  Brown, 
you've  had  a  grand  set-out  to-day,  I  know ;  and  I 
saw  lots  of  coffee  going  into  your  big  dining-room 
below ;  now,  I'm  not  proud ;  and,  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,  I'll  go  and  take  a  basin  of  it,  with 
the  quality. 

Brown.  Oh !  take  care  what  you're  about,  have 
coffee  here. 

Si?n.  No,  no ;  lord  bless  you,  I  can  work  my  way 
with  fine  people,  never  you  fear. 

Brown.  Oh  !  but  we  can  have  it  here ;  the  ladies 
are  now  taking  coffee  in  the  little  drawing-room 
next  to  this ;  they  have  left  the  gentlemen  some 
time,  and  they  will  all  be  coming  here  soon.  Oh  I 
here  they  are,  and  the  gentlemen  also. 


Enter  ADELLE  and  two  LADIES }  DARVILLE, 
and  two  GENTLEMEN,  c.  from  R. 

Darft.  (L.  aside.)  I  wish  I  could  slip  this  note 
into  Adelle's  hand,  but  I  cannot  catch  her  eye;  I 
cannot  even  speak  to  her  privately. 

Sim.  (Advancing  to  Adelle.)  Mrs.  Brown,  your 
good  man  told  me  yon  were  well,  and  I'm  sure 
you're  the  very  picture  of  health.  (Boies  very  low  to 
everybody.)  Your  servant,  gentlemen ;  your  ser- 
vant, ladies.  (Aside  to  Brown.)  You  see  I  can  come 
a  little  ease  and  elegance  when  I  like  it.  Law, 
bless  you !  I've  often  taken  home  silks  to  quality 
ladies,  and  so  I've  learnt  the  knack. 

Brown.  (Aside.)  My  dear  Simmons,  for  my  sake 
don't  bow  like  that. 

Sim.  Like  what — would  you  have  me  curtsey  ? 
Brown.  Pray,  pray  be  quiet. 
Adel.   (To  Simmons.)   We  are  very  glad  to  see 
you ;  will  you  take  coffee  ? 

Sim.  Indeed  I  will,  not  a  little  cup  if  you  please, 
I  like  a  good  drink,  and  then  I  say,  Brown,  a  leetle 
glass  of  Hollands  afterwards,  hey  ?  you  know  my 
way,  or  no  ye  no,  or  mountain  dew,  that's  your 
sort. 
Brown.  (Aside.)  Hush!  pray  be  quiet! 

(Brown  and  Simmons  sit  down  at  little 
table,  B.,  Addle  on  the  sofa,  L. — the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  sit.  Darville 
walks  about.  Dawson  enters  occa- 
sionally as  if  superintending  Ser- 
vants. 

Sim.  (Talcing  coffee  from  tray.)  Hem,  stingy  little 
cup  after  all !  (Looks  up  at  the  servant  who  hands 
it  to  him.)  Ho,  ho!  you're  there,  are  you?  the 
chap  I  knocked  over  half  an  hour  ago  in  the  hall, 
let  me  catch  you  doing  that  again — what  I  saw  you 
doing — never  mind — you  know — and  now  off  with 
you.  (He  and  Brown  converse  together.) 

Darv.  (Goes  up  to  Dawson  who  is  waiting  as 
groom  of  the  chambers.)  Pray  can  you  tell  me  who 
that  fellow  is  ? 

Daw.  Oh  yes,  his  name  is  Simmons,  a  weaver. 

Darv.  Oh,  I  didn't  know  he  kept  up  any  ac- 
quaintance with  such  people  now.  (Goes  to  Brown.) 
How  are  you,  Brown  ?  You  left  the  dining-rooom 
suddenly;  not  seriously  ill,  I  hope  ? 

Brown.  111!  I  ill?  (Addle  makes  a  sign.)  Oh, 
yes— nothing  particular— it  was  a— a— sort  of 

Adel.  My  husband  is  subject  to  those  attacks. 

Sim.  Oh,  you've  got  sick  'qualms  with  your 
money!  I  say,  waiter— waiter,  sugar  here. 

(Servant  hands  sugar,  guests  laugh.) 

Sim.  I  say,  Brown,  all  right  you  see,  use  the 
;ongs — never  do  to  help  myself  with  my  fingers. 

Darv.  (To  Addle.)  Ha!  ha!  is  he  not  delicious, 
;his  Simmons  man  ? 

Adel.  (Trying  not  to  laugh.)  My  dear  cousin,  pray 
do  not  make  me  laugh. 

Sim.  (To  Brown.)  What  are  they  giggling  at  ? 

Darv.  I  wish  we  could  put  him  in  a  glass  case. 

Sim.  (To  Brown.)  That  cousin  of  yours  turns  up 
lis  nose  at  me,  I  shall  never  cotton  to  him. 

Brown.  (Aside  to  Simmons.)  Oh,  no,  he's  not 
hinking  of  us,  he  is  talking  to  my  wife. 

Sim.  (Aside  to  Brown.)  He  seems  rather  too  sweet 
>n  your  wife,  I  think. 

Brown.  (Aside  to  Simmons.)  You  are  not  in 
aruest!  (They  whisper.) 

Darv.  (To  Adelle.)  You  must  have  engaged  this 
man  for  the  night  to  entertain  us  ;  I  never  was  so 
mused  in  my  life,  where  does  he  hang  out  ? 
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Si?n.  (Aside  to  Brown.)  He  will  turn  his  nose  np 
at  me,  that  cousin  of  yours,  I  can't  stand  it. 

Brown.  Nonsense !  finish  your  coffee — take  no 
notice. 

Adel.  (Rises  and  goes  to  Brown.)  Where  shall  we 
go  to-night,  Harry  ? 

Brown.  (Rises.)  Oh,  I  shall  stay  at  home,  I  am 
glad  to  see  my  old  friend  Simmons,  and  shall  enjoy 
his  society. 

Sim.  (Rises.)  That's  right,  stay  at  home  with 
me. 

Larv.  (L.)  What !  not  go  to  the  ball  to-night  ? 

Brown.  (K.  c.)  If  you  wish  to  go,  Adelle,  don't 
mind  me. 

Dorr.  (Aside.)  Just  as  I  could  wish,  she  will  go 
alone. 

Adel.  (To  Brown.)  No,  no,  I  won't  go  without 
you,  but  perhaps  you  wish  me  to  go  ? 

Brown.  I  do  indeed,  I  have  much  to  say  to 
Simmons. 

Darv.  Will  you  allow  me  to  attend  you,  my  dear 
cousin  ? 

Adel.  Thank  you;  well,  as  my  husband  wishes  me 
to  go,  certainly. 

Sim.  (To  Brown.)  Why,  you'll  never  let  her  go 
with  that  fellow  ? 

Brown.  (Aside  to  Simmons.)  Oh,  yes;  I  shall  stay 
with  you,  and  she  cannot  go  alone. 

Sim.  (Aside,  goes  up.)  Well,  when  children  are 
too  young  to  go  alone,  we  always  think  it  fit  that 
they  should  be  well  looked  after !  What  a  world 
this  is ! 

Adel.  (To  ladies.)  I  will  go  for  my  shawl:  and 
will  join  you  in  the  little  drawing-room.  (To 
Darville.)  We  shall  be  ready  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Darv.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  rny  servant,  and 
will  return  for  you. 

[Exit  Adelle,  R.,  Darville,  L. ;  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  at  c. ;  Brown  and 
Simmons  remain. 

Sim.  I  say,  Brown,  is  it  good  manners  to  laugh 
in  a  person's  face,  hey  ? 

Brown.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Sim.  Because  all  them  people  turned  me  into 
ridicule,  and  I  rather  think  you  came  in  for  your 
share  too.  And  another  thing,  too,  that  Darville 
chap,  he's  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  if  I  were 
you 

Brown.  Well? 

Sim.  Which  I  thank  my  stars  I'm  not. 

Brown.  Go  on. 

Sim.  I'd  not  let  him  trot  about  with  my  wife. 

Brown.  Oh,  nonsense!  he  is  merely  polite  and 
agreeable,  and  is  a  good  companion  for  his  cousin ; 
you're  aware  of  the  cousinship  ? 

Sim.  Cousinship— pooh  !  that  ship's  a  privateer ; 

just  fancy,  off  they  go  to  the  ball ;  people  ask  who 

that  pretty  woman  is  ?  and  then,  who  is  the  dash- 

)  ing  chap  with  her  ?    Oh,  says  somebody,  "  That's 

'  her  cousin."   (Imitating.)  "You're  aware  of  the 

consinship  ?"  take  my  word  for  it  he'll  sink  that 

ship,  as  soon  as  he  can  launch  himself  as  a  lover, 

that's  the  pleasure-boat  for  him. 

Brown.  But  Adelle  is  so  good. 

Sim.  I  know  that;  but  such  a  friend  as  that 
Darville  is  very  bad  for  both  of  you. 

Brown,.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you 
gay,  but  how  can  I  forbid  my  wife  to  see  her  own 
relations. 

Sim.  Well,  I've  said  my  say ;  go  your  own  way, 
yon  are  rich,  and  it  seems,  care  for  nothing. 

Brown.   I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  much  to 


annoy  me :  this  being  a  fine  gentleman  is  to  me 
slavery.  I  used  to  be  open  and  frank,  and  people 
liked  me  nil  the  better!  but  now  I'm  obliged  to 
bow  and  smile  at  some  I  would  gladly  turn  out  of 
my  house. 

Sim.  Why,  yon  do  look  rather  in  limbo  in  those 
fine  clothes,  I  must  say.  Now,  do  tell  me,  is  all 
that  the  fashion?  them  shoes,  like  Brummagem 
japanned  candlesticks ;  dear  me,  and  that  coat- 
uncommon  tight !  The  waistcoat's  a  natty  concern 
enough ;  you  must  have  made  several  such  in  your 
time  ;  but  that  black  thing  round  your  neck  must 
be  very  awkward  ;  when  I  made  that  sort  of  silk  I 
always  thought  t'was  for  women's  gowns ! 

Enter  SERVANT,  c.,  to  remove  coffee. 

Brown.  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  this,  they  must 
be  all  gone  to  the  ball  now,  we'll  have  a  glass  of 
wine  together,  quietly.  Bring  some  wine  here — 
some  Madeira. 

[Exit  Servant,  c. 

Sim.  Yes,  yes,  Madeira  ;  none  of  your  nasty,  sour 
chatty  margy,  nor  your  lay  fitts. 

(Servant  brings  wine,  they  sit.) 
[Exit  Servant,  c,. 

Brown.  Heigho!  now  let  ns  forget  fine  people, 
and  fine  ways,  and  that  trumpery  cousin ;  but  you 
must  have  been  joking  about  him! 

Sim.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  was  in  earnest,  down- 
right. 

Brown.  In  earnest ! 

Sim.  Well ;  now  the  trnth  will  out,  when  I  heard 
the  men  servants  quizzing  yon,  I  saw  a  little  smart 
maid  there  too,  and  she  turned  you  into  greater 
fun  than  they  did.  "  Law,"  said  she,  "  how  can 
missus  think  of  master  when  she  has  her  dashing 
cousin  in  love  with  her  1" 

Brown.  Indeed!  confound  it  all,  I  wish  I  were 
back  in  my  workshop.  And  now  I  think  of  it  I  do 
remember  one  or  two  little  things  —  looks  — 
whispers ;  what  a  fool  I  have  been !  but  I  will  keep 
strict  watch  now,  and  I'll  begin  with  this  ball. 
What  do  you  want  ? 

Enter   DAWSON,  L.,  with  a  bouquet  in  his  hand: 

Daw.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir. 

Brown.  Who  ordered  the  carriage. 

Daw.  I  did ;  Mr.  Darville  told  me  it  was  to  be 
got  ready  directly,  as  he  was  coming  back  to  fetch 
Mrs.  Brown. 

Brown.  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
flowers  ? 

Daw.  Mr.  Darville  told*  me  to  give  it  to  Mrs. 
Brown  before  she  went  out. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  Oh,  oh. 

Brown.  (Snatches  bouquet.)  I  will  give  it  to  her 
myself. 

Daw.  (Aside  to  Simmons.)  Dear  me,  is  anything 
the  matter  ? 

Sim.  (^side.)  Oh,  humph,  nothing  particular; 
something  has  disagreed  with  him,  I  suppose;  he 
doesn't  seem  much  to  relish  that  garden  stuff. 

(Pointing  to  bouquet.) 

Brown.  (Aside.)  Now,  I  can't  undertand  this  ; 
she  has  plenty  of  flowers ;  yet  when  he  comes,  I 
dare  say  she  will  thank  him  with  one  of  her  sweet 
smiles.  Why,  what  paper  is  this  ? 

(Takes  a  letter  from  the  bouquet,  and 
sinks  on  the  sofa.) 

Daw.  (Crosses.)  You  are  very  pale,  sir.  Are  you 
ill? 


; 
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Sim.  Upon  my  life,  Brown,  you  look  blue  I  what 
is  it? 

Brown.  (Hiding  the  letter.)  Oh,  nothing.  (To 
Dawson.)  Do  as  you  were  desired,  take  the  flowers 
to  Mrs.  Brown. 

Daw.  Oh,  certainly ;  but  you've  disturbed  them 
sadly.  (Aside.)  Is  he  annoyed  at  a  handsome  fellow 
sending  his  wife  a  bouquet  ?  Poor  man,  he'll  get 
used  to  that  in  time. 

[Exit,  B. 

Brown.  Simmons,  I  am  now  miserable  indeed ; 
what  do  you  think  I  found  in  this  bouquet  ? 

Sim.  An  earwig ! 

Brown.  This  letter,  a  letter  for  Adelle ;  she  has 
deceived  me ! 

Sim.  Now  hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  accuse 
your  wife  until  you  know  she's  a  baggage.  Have 
you  read  it  ? 

Brown.  I  will — I  tremble  so.  Oh,  I  cannot  read 
it ;  I  will  not  open  a  letter  directed  to  my  wife. 

(He  throws  down  the  letter.) 

Sim.  (Takes  it  up.)  Then  I'll  read  it  for  you. 
(Opens  it  and  reads.)  "My  pretty  cousin,"  there, 
it  does  come  from  the  dandy  sure  enough ;  (reads.) 
"  My  love  for  you  overcomes  my  discretion,  and  I 
can  no  longer  resist  telling  you  how  dear  you  are 
to  me;  I  know  that  for  your  father's  sake  you 
have  sacrificed  yourself  to  one  who  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  you."  There's  a  long  word.  (Reads.) 
"  I  know  that  in  society  you  must  blush  for 
him." 

Brown .  Blush  for  me !     Oh,  misery ! 

Sim.  If  she  don't  take  care,  she'll  have  plenty  to 
blush  about  without  blushing  for  you.  (Beads.) 
"  Listen  to  him  who  adores  you,  and  if  his  suit  be 
not  rejected,  wear  this  bouquet  for  his  sake.  Your 
devoted  Frederick." 

Brown.  Devoted,  he  is  devoted,  he  shall  not 
escape  my  fury. 

(Crosses  to  B.) 

Sim.  Be  quiet,  Brown. 

Brown.  Blush  for  me  I  Is  it  possible  that  I  shall 
livo  to  blush  for  her? 

(Crosses  to  L.) 

Sim.  No,  no ;  don't  you  see  from  this  letter,  that 
as  yet  she  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Brown.  Oh,  could  I  believe  that ! 

Sim.  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  sure  of  it.  And  now  when 
this  young  blackguard  comes,  just  take  him  by  the 
collar  of  the  coat  and  put  him  outside  the  door. 

Brown.  Not  I,  treat  him  quietly  !  pooh,  the  door 
indeed!  I'll  throw  him  out  of  the  window;  I'll 
thrash  him  as  long  as  I  can  stand  over  him. 

Sim.  Oh,  dear,  that  won't  do  between  gentlemen. 
Law,  I  have  heard  their  queer  ways ;  when  two 
real  gentlemen  quarrel  one  of  them  gets  a  secondary 
gentlemen  to  call  upon  t'other,  and  then  they 
arrange  it  together  just  as  if  it  was  a  dinner- 
party ;  and  then  they  go  in  coaches,  each  with  his 
friend,  and  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  all  by 
rule  and  measurement,  as  if  they  were  going  to  cut 
off  so  many  yards  of  silk,  and  then,  bang,  bang, 
they  fire  at  one  another,  and  then  the  two 
friends  say,  "that's  quite  enough ;"  and  then  the 
two  fighters  make  low  bows  to  one  another,  and 
shake  handg  and  grin  ;  and  then  they  get  into  their 
coaches  again,  and  all  go  home  to  breakfast. 

Brown.  Oh!  Simmons,  don't  talk  to  me;  I  am 
distracted. 


Enter  SERVANT, 
Ser.  Mr.  DarvUle. 


{Exit,  L. 


Brown.  Here  again!  the  scoundrel !  Til 

Sim.  Hush !  be  calm,  Brown  j  whatever  you  do, 
be  calm  now. 

Enter  DARVILLE,  L. 

Brown.  (To  Simmons.)  I  will,  I  will.  (To  Dar- 
vUle.) Ah  !  cousin,  is  it  you? 

Darv.  I  fear  I  am  rather  late,  but  it  was  not  my 
fault. 

Brown.  Oh !  pray  don't  apologise — to  me,  ^oo,  of 
all  people  in  the  world ;  it  is  my  duty  to  wait  for 
you,  and  to  feel  honoured  by  the  visits  of  such  a 
friend,  dear  Cousin  Darville. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  Hang  it !  he'll  see  through  all  that 
palaver  the  way  you  say  it,  it's  worse  than  abuse ; 
be  quiet. 

Darv.  (Aside.)  I  don't  understand  Brown's  man- 
ner. (Aloud.)  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  is  Adelle 

Brown.  Oh,  yes,  the  carriage  is  ready.  (Aside.) 
I  wish  it  were  the  hangman's  cart.  (Aloud.) 
Adelle  will  not  be  long.  Dawson  has  taken  the 
bouquet  to  her,  dear  Cousin  Darville. 

Darv.  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  You  speak  in  a 
queer  way  to-night,  dear  Brown. 

Brown.  You  think  so,  do  you,  dear  Darville. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  Don't  forget  yourself ,  Brown. 

Darv.  You  were  busy,  I've  deranged  you. 

Sim.  Why,  yes  j  Brown  is  a  little  deranged,  I 
think. 

Darv.  I'll  leave  you,  then,  and  go  in  search  of  my 
pretty  cousin  Adelle.  (Going,  Brown  stops  him.) 

Brown.  Not  so  quick,  if  you  please,  a  word  before 
you  go  ;  if  my  wife  wears  that  bouquet  to-night, 
remember  it  is  innocently  that  she  does  so,  as  I 
alone  have  seen  the  scrawl  that  it  concealed. 

Darv.  (Aside.)  Oh, dear  me;  I'm  done!  (Aloud.) 
Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  yon  satisfac- 
tion. (Going.) 

Sim.  Satisfaction !  very  satisfactory ! 

Brown.  On  the  spot,  sir ;  you  shall  not  leave  this 
room. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  Now,  he'll  spoil  all ! 

Brown.  You  say  my  wife  should  blush  for  me, 
because  I  have  been  a  low  manufacturer.  Be  it  so ; 
as  a  man  in  such  a  situation  I  have  always  been 
able  to  fight  my  own  battles,  and  resent  my  own 
injuries  by  the  strength  of  my  own  arm  ;  shall  such 
a  man  as  I  am  put  myself  in  the  power  of  a  weak, 
effeminate  creature  like  yourself ;  who,  though 
practised  with  the  pistol,  would  quail  before  my 
personal  chastisement?  No;  suppose  I  bid  you 
now  throw  off  your  coat,  and  fight  me,  trusting 
only  to  the  natural  strength  of  manhood. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  I  see  how  it  will  be,  he'll  kill  that 
poor  devil. 

Darv.  I— a— really  am  not  prepared  j  you— you 
challenge  me  like  a  ruffian. 

Brown.  You  abuse  my  hospitality  like  a  scoundrel, 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  You,  practised  in  the  art 
of  pistol  shooting — wish  to  take  deliberate  aim  at 
one  who  never  fired  off  a  pistol  in  his  life  !  I  am  no 
gentleman,  you  say ;  granted,  you  are  one.  Mark 
the  difference.  I  ask  yon  to  my  house,  I  share 
with  you  all  the  advantages  I  possess  ;  you — press 


is  one  requisite  in  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten,  HONOUR 
—without  it,  you  are  none,  and  standing  before 
you  now,  throwing  your  vile  scrawl  in  your 
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face,  I  feel  that  I,  the  uneducated  workman  look 
down  with  scorn  upon  a  scoundrel ! 

Darv.  Sir !  Mr.  Brown,  this  language,  what  do 
you  mean  ? 

Brown  (More  calmly.)  I  mean  this,  sir.  The 
carriage,  as  you  say,  is  at  the  door,  and  though  I 
might  punish  you  here,  and  spuru  you  like  a  dog 
from  my  threshold,  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  the  society  in  which  I  am  now 
placed.  I  will  accompany  you  in  that  carriage  in- 
stead  of  my  wife. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  'Pon  my  life  I  like  Brown's  pluck, 
I  must  be  his  second,  as  they  call  it,  but  I  must 
think  where  we  can  get  a  second  for  that  fellow. 

Brown.  I  am  ready.  (Stops  andlooks  back.)  Poor, 
poor  Adelle !  Ah,  she  is  here ! 

Enter  ADELLE,  B. 

Adel.  Here  I  am  cousin,  I  fear  you  have  waited  ? 

Darv.  I,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Adelle ;  but  I  came 
to  tell  you  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  accom- 
pany you  to-night.  A  particular  engagement. 

Brown.  Yes ;  I  am  also  obliged  to  leave  you,  only 
for  a  short  time.  (Aside  to  Simmons.)  You  stay  with 
her. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  Must  I  stay?  Nonsense,  I  can't 
stay. 

Adel.  (Crosses  to  Brown.)  And  pray  may  I  not 
know  this  important  engagement. 

Brown.  Oh,  yes ;  you  will  know  by  and  bye  ;  but 
we  are  in  haste,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  may 
return,  and  then  you  shall  know  all. 

Adel.  But  I  should  like  to  know  before  you  go. 


Brown.  (Kisses  her.)  Good  bye  dearest  Adelle. 
(After  a  pause  to  Darville.)  Lead  the  way,  sir. 

[Eareunt  Brown  and  Darville,  L. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  He's  in  the  wrong  box,  if  he  thinks 
I'll  be  left  behind.  (He  is  stealing  off,  Adelle  stops 
him.) 

Adel.  Mr.  Simmons,  you  are  not  to  leave  me. 
What  can  be  the  matter  ?  Harry's  manner  seemed 
so  grave  and  earnest.  Do  tell  me  what  it  all 
means. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  Hang  me  if  I  know  what  to  say — 
there  goes  the  carriage — how  I  wish  a  wheel  would 
some  off ! 

Adel.  You  do  not  answer  me. 

Sim.  (Con/used.)  Oh,  there's  nothing  to  be  said — 
but  what's  very  easily  said.  Two  people— forgot 
they  had  an  engagement — and  the  moment  they 
remembered  that  they  forgot  it — it — was  better  to 
po  at  once — for  fear  they  should  forget  it  aerain ; 
now  yon  know  Brown's  a  particular  man  about 
business — just  like  your  old  father — he's  a  par- 
ticular man  about  business  too.  Well,  this  business, 
I  myself  knew  something  of  it — but  you  see  Brown 
forgot  it,  and  now  he  has  remembered  it  again, 
and  so  he  is  gone,  so  don't  be  uneasy. 

Adel.  Uneasy— why  you  seem  uneasy  yourself— 
you  are  concealing  something  from  me.  Oh !  tell 
me  all. 

Sim.  Tell  you  all !  dear  me. 

Adel.  I  am  certain  there  is  some  dreadful  secret. 
I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  I'm  ready  to  drop.  (Aloud.)  Oh, 
no — it's  secret. 

Adel.  There  is  a  secret,  then— pray  have  pity 
and  tell  me. 

Sim.  (Aside.)  I  must  let  it  out— I  think  she 
ought  to  know.  (Aloud.)  Your  husband  is  a  good 


man  and  a  brave  one,  he  would  do  anything  to 
gratify  you.    Now  yon  have  good  qualities,  too. 

Adel,  Oh,  what  has  this  to  do  with  it ! 

Sim.  You've  a  good  heart  too,  but  you  see  Brown 
can  never  be  quite  as  genteel  as  you  wish.  I'm 
sure  he  has  done  his  best.  Had  you  lived  in  the 
country,  all  might  have  come  round  in  time ;  but 
here  he  is  always  feeling  that  he's  doing  something 
wrong,  and  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
must  be. 

Adel.    He  is  unhappy  then  ? 

Sim.  For  six  months  he  had  been  hard  at  it, 
fighting  against  nature  and  long  habit  to  please 
you;  He  has  received  your  friends  kindly,  and 
they  have  used  him  shamefully ;  above  all,  that 
cousin  of  yours,  Darville. 

Adel.  Darville! 

Sim.  Yes,  it  is  out  now,  and  I  can't  help  It.  He 
has  wounded  him  in  the  tenderest  point— that  is 
when  I  say  wounded — I  hoped  I  don't  mean  tliaL 
But  he  has  excited  his  jealousy. 

Adel.  Jealousy!  and  I  have  received  that  cousin 
only,  because  being  the  wife  of  a  rich  man,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  receive  every  relation  who 
chose  to  come  and  feast  at  his  table !  Mr.  Dar- 
ville's  attentions  have  teased  me  beyond  measure. 

Sim.  I  knew  it— I  said  it— I  told  him  so. 

Adel.  You  only  did  me  justice;  but  did  he  suspect 
me? 

Sim.  No,  no ;  he  did  not. 

Adel.  Then  why  not  speak  to  me  on  the  subject; 
why  is  he  gone  out  thus  mysteriously,  and  with 
that  very  man ! 

Sim.  It  must  out  now;  that  man  sent  you  a 
nosegay — in  that  nosegay  was  a  letter— in  that 
letter  was  love— and  in  that  love  all  this  mischief. 

Adel.  (Throwing  off  the  louquet.)  I  see,  he  is  gone 
to  fight  him.  Oh !  what  will  become  of  me ;  and 
you  call  yourself  his  friend,  you  who  allowed  him 
to  go.  (Sinks  on  t7ie  so/a  in  tears.) 

Sim.  Oh !  she'll  make  it  out  all  my  fault.  But  I 
may  be  in  time  to  save  him  yet.  (Going.)  Hark!  I 
hear  a  carriage  returning —it  stops  here, 

Adel.  Oh !  if  Harry  comes  not !    Mercy !  mercy ! 

Sim.  I  shall  see  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp. 
(Runs  to  window,  pulls  aside  curtain,  and  throws  up 
the  sash.)  'Tis  he— he  gets  out.  Oh!  what  a 
relief  to  my  heart ! 

Add.  (Runs  to  window.)  Yes,  yes ;  thank  heaven 
he  is  safe.  (Weeps.) 

Sim.  There's  something  in  my  eyes — I  can't  be 
crying — I  say,  remember,  now  you  are  not  to 
betray  the  secret;  he  must  never  know  I  told 
you. 

Adel.  He  never  shall ;  and  now  I  know  my  duty, 
I  will  study  to  make  him  happy. 

[Exit,  c. 

Sim.  I  must  have  a  cold  in  my  head ;  my  eyes  are 
very  weak.  Ah !  dear  Brown. 

Enter  BROWN,  L. 

Sim.  (Seizing  his  hand.)  How  delighted  I  am  to 
see  you. 

Brown.  (Withdrawing  his  hand.)  Oh!  take  care 
— you  hurt  me. 

Sim.  Yon  are  wounded. 

Brown.  Very  slightly;  only  my  wrist  — my 
adversary  soon  found  seconds,  and  we  retired  to 
the  park.  I  wish  this  wound  had  pierced  to  my 
heart. 

Sim.  For  shame! 

Brown.  Why— have  I  not  been  insulted— shall  I 
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not  bo  laughed  at  ?  They'll  say  I  fought  a  man 
whose  attentions  to  my  wife  annoyed  me  !  I  must 
have  done  with  this  life,  for  I  am  miserable. 

Sim.  And  what  the  deuce  do  you  want  to  do  ? 

Brown.  To  travel,  and  you  must  go  with  me. 

Sim.  I  travel !  I  think  I  see  myself  travelling— 
unless  I  turned  traveller  to  a  wholesale  firm  in  the 
silk  line. 

Brown.  I  will  go  to-night,  I  shall  quit  a  scene  for 
which  I  am  unfitted.  (Addle  appears  listening,  c.) 
As  for  Adclle— dearest  Adelle,  she  will  never  miss 
me.  I  will  leave  her  all,  save  a  very  small  portion 
of  my  wealtti,  and  I  will  fly  from  her  for  ever.  No, 
no ;  Adello  shall  no  longer  blush  for  me. 

Sim.  (Makes  a  sign  to  Adelle  to  remain  quiet.)  For 
shame,  Brown,  travel  if  you  like,  but  take  her  with 
you ;  never  let  me  hear  you  talk  of  running  away 
i'rom  your  wife  again,  it's  abominable. 

Brown.  Yon  know  I  adore  her— I  would  die  to 
servo  her,  but  I  cannot  endure  the  scorn  of  her 
companions, 

Adcl.  (Comes  forward,  c.)  She  will  have  ne  com- 
panions, Harry,  who  dare  to  scorn  yon.  Your 
friends  shall  bo  my  friends,  and  no  friend  in  tho 
woiid  can  bo  so  dear  as  my  husband.  I'll  give  up 
all  that  you  dislike,  and  shall  be  happy  to  go  with 
you  wherever  you  wish ;  shall  we  go  to  our  country 
home,  my  father  is  there,  and  he,  as  well  as  your 
Adelle,  owes  everything  to  you.  Do  not  doubt 


my  sincerity,  Harry — where  you  are  I  must  bo 
happy. 

Brown.  What  do  I  hear? 

Adel.  The  truth;  and  for  my  unworthy  cousin, 
forget  him,  Harry ;  or,  at  all  events,  do  not  deem 
him  a  fair  representative  of  the  class  with  whom 
you  may  hereafter  associate. 

Brown.  Be  assured  I  will  not ;  the  errors  of  such 
a  man  as  Darville  cannot  render  me  blind  to  tho 
many  sterling  virtues  which  characterise  a  true  old 
English  gentleman.  Besides,  your  cousin  may  im- 
prove. 

Sim.  Oh,  bother!  don't  let's  talk  of  him.  Im- 
prove! pooh!  people  are  alway  looking  after  the 
is  to  le's  or  the  has  leens;  for  my  part,  I  like  toseo 
the  is's. 

Brown.  Oh !  this  is  a  brighter  day  than  that  on 
which  I  got  the  fortune  !  But  yon  shall  not  find 
me  selfish  ;  in  the  country,  I  will  study  to  render 
myselfrfit  to  appear  with  you  in  these  gay  scenes 
hereafter ;  and,  if  you  can  overlook  my  many 
deficiencies,  I  shall  venture  to  hope  that  others 
will  be  as  lenient  to  the  SPITALFIELDS  WEAVER. 

Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  tho  fall  of  tho 
Curtain. 
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SCENE  I.— A  Street  in  Calcutta. 

Enter  MILTON  from  R.,  meeting  DORRINGTON, 
who  enters  from  L.  1.  B. 

Dor.  Well,  Dick,  curiosity  lias  run  you  out  of 
breath.  Gratified  or  punished  for  your  daring — 
eh? 

Mil.  The  most  savage  of  hoaxes !  instead  of  gal- 
lanting a  goddess  to  our  shores,  I  had  the  felicity 
to  usher  from  the  boat  the  ninth  part  of  a  man. 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Tom  Tape,  the  young 
cockney  tailor,  who,  tired  of  sitting  cross-legged 
at  home,  has  e'en  adventured  over  ocean  to  mend  his 
own  fortunes,  and  the  coats  of  his  countrymen  here 
in  Bengal.  (Tom  sings  without,  u.  E.  K.) 

'Twos  in  the  good,  ship  "  Rover," 
We  sailed  the  world  around,  &c. 

Enter  TOM  TAPE  with  a  bundle  under  each  arm. 

Tom.  (c.)  Ah!  Captain  Dorrington,  give  you  joy 
as  well  as  myself.  At  last,  Neptune's  suit  of  dark 
green  ditto  is  thrown  aside,  and  earth's  gay 
varieties  slip  on  once  more ;  what  an  agreeable 
change ! 

Dor.  I  congratulate  you,  Tape,  upon  your  safe 
arrival  in  Bengal.  'Tis  my  intention  to  recom- 
n;.;ndyou. 

Tom.  Do,  Captain — I  shan't  disgrace  your  pa- 
tronage, for  though  my  own  habits  have  been  in- 
diil'erently  loose,  I  was  always  famous  for  making 
a  tight  fit  with  those  of  my  customers. 

Mil.  (B.)  A  metropolitan  artist,  Mr.  Tape. 

Tom.  Born,  sir,  within  the  romantic  precincts  of 
Candlewick  Ward,  but  transplanted  to  the  shop- 
board  of  Buckram  and  Co.  There,  sir,  I  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  measures  of  our  greatest 
men,  whether  in  army,  church,  or  state  ! 

Mil.  (n.)  A  proud  distinction  faith  ! 

Tom.  (c.)  Yes,  sir — my  master  worked  for  none 
but  people  of  the  very  first  quality.  Not  a  trades- 
man in  all  St.  James's  parish  could  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  book  debts.  Oh  !  an  immense 
connection!  visited  the  most  fashionable  men  upon 
town. 

Mil.  How !  a  tailor  visit  men  of  fashion  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  sir,  frequently  two  or  three  times  a 
day ;  but  he  seldom  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
them  at  home— they  were  too  much  engaged  in 
paying  the  debts  of  the  nation  to  attend  to  their 
own. 

Dor.  An  enviable  circle  of  acquaintance,  truly ! 

Tom.  Superb  !  grand !  tip  top !  But— ah !  in  a 
luckless  hour — Shakspere,  gentlemen,  Shakspere 
eeduced  me,  and  a  private  theatre  in  Berwick 
Street  completed  my  undoing.  'Twas  there  I  sus- 
tained the  character  of  Brutus ! 

Mil.  Assumed  the  Roman  toga — eh  ? 

Tom.  Ca,bbaged  the  cloth  for  it  out  of  the 
luxuriant  capes  then  cutting  out  for  my  Lord 


Eimchington's  upper  Benjamin-^cream-coloured 
superfine !  I  carried  my  drapery  with  the  happiest 
effect. 

Mil.  But  how  did  you  support  the  character. 

Tom.  All !  if  you  had  only  seen  me  murder 
Cfesar  in  the  third  act !  To  be  sure,  some  would- 
be  critics  said  I  had  done  the  same  for  Brutus  from 
the  beginning  of  the  play— but  that  was  spite, "  By 
the  gods." 

Mil.  Then  your  debut  was  successful  ? 

Tom.  "  A  palpable  hit  1"  my  dying  scene  encored. 
The  triumph  of  that  night  decided  my  fate,  and  I 
renounced  .the  shopboard  for  the  boards  of  Thespis. 
My  next  essay  was  at  Margate  on  the  regular  stage. 

Dor.  Brutus  repeated  ? 

Tom.  No.  Romeo  —  the  tender  impassioned 
Romeo !  A  lovely  fugitive  from  parental  tyranny 
made  her  virgin  offering  to  Melpomene  on  the  same 
night.  Oh,  Celestina  Beverley !  there  was  a 
Juliet ! 

Mil.  Well,  but  tell  us  the  event.  Was  the  verdict 
of  your  partial  friends  confirmed?  —  did  the 
public 

Tom.  Name  it  not.  The  fickle  monster !— the 
perfidious  beast ! 

Dor.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Tom.  A  brother  snip  from  town,  who  towered 
among  the  gods,  detected  my  face — published  my 
trade.  "Twig  the  tailor!"  was  instantly  the 
watchword;  and  just  when  my  soaring  spirit 
would  have  emulated  the  eagle 

Mil.  You  caught  the  goose. 

Tom.  Hissing  hot,  too.  The  curtain  fell  upon 
my  disgrace  but  not  upon  my  woe ;  for  even  while 
Celestina  Beverley  strained  me  in  death's  wild  em- 
brace, her  ruthless  parents  in  pursuit,  fresh  reek- 
ing from  the  steamer,  rushed  upon  the  green  cloth. 
They  tore  us  from  each  other's  arms — "fathers 
have  flinty  hearts!"  "The  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth!"  Forgive  me,  gentlemen, 
if  I  produce  my  handkerchief  at  her  recollection. 

Mil.  So,  my  poor  fellow,  forsaking  England,  and 
equally  cut  by  Cupid  and  the  Muse 

Tom.  I  come  to  India,  and  hope  to  cut  again. 

(Producing  his  shears  and  snipping.) 

Dor.  (Crosses  c.)  Well,  I  think  I  can  promise  you 
one  capital  customer.  Only  contrive  to  please  Sir 
Matthew  Scraggs,  and  your  fortune  is  secured  ; 
but,  didn't  you  tell  me  something  about  a  relation 
who  had.married  greatly  in  Calcutta  ? 

Tom.  My  own  aunt  by  the  mother's  side — but 
how  to  find  her  out  will  be  a  poser,  for  we  never 
could  learn  the  name  of  the  great  man  she  caught. 

Dor.  Well,  her  discovery  must  be  an  after  search. 
Come  Dick — have  with  you,  boy !  (Milton  crosses, 
L.)  Now  for  Scraggs's  house  and  Hymen's  para- 
dise !  Cheer  up,  young  Romeo  ! 

[Exeunt  Dorrington  and  Milton,  L, 

Tom.   "Cheer  up,  young  Roineo!"     Ah!  "he 
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jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound !"  but  I  will 
cheer  up.  One  last  vagrant  sigh  to  London,  and 
to  Celestina  Beverley— then,  "  Great  ambition,  I 
am  all  thine  own  I" 

Exit,  L. 

SCENE  II.— A  Drawing-room  at  Scraggs's  House. 

Enter  SIR  MATTHEW  and  LADY  SCRAGGS, 
wrangling  before  they  appear,  L. 

Sir  M.  My  Lady  Scrags,  no  more  of  yonr  palavei 
— I'll  not  be  made  a  Jerry  Sneak.  Zounds!  my 
lady,  I'm  determined  to  wear  the  breeches. 

Lady  S.  Delicacy  forbid,  Sir  Matthew,  you  ever 
should  be — hem !  But  positively,  yonr  manners  in 
society  are  so  alarmingly  vulgar. 

^  Sir  M.  I  know  it,  and  I  glory  in  my  vulgarity. 
I'm  not  one  of  your  mushrooms,  so  overgrown  as 
to  deny  the  dunghill  whence  it  sprung.  It's  my 
pride  that  all  the  world  should  know  iny  origin — 
that  I,  Scraggs,  now  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
hadn't  sixpence  in  my  pocket  when  I  landed  in 
India ;  that  my  father  kept  a  little  tobacco  shop 
in  Cow  Cross  ;  that  my  mother  got  up  small  linen! 
that  one  of  my  uncles  was  a  cobbler,  and 

Lady  S.  A h !  forbear  the  barbarous  detail,  or 

I  swoon  without  resource.  But,  sir,  however 
sordid  your  own  connexions,  you  ought  to  re- 
member that  when  you  intermarried  with  the 
daughter  of  the  ancient  house  of  Trewarren 

Sir  M.  Aye,  now  for  it  again— fire  away  with 
your  Cornish  pedigree !  those  cursed  long  guns  of 
Tre— Pol  and  Pen ! 

Lady  S.  Mine  was  a  family  of  such  exceeding 
antiquity! 

Sir  M.  That  it  tumbled  into  ruin  long  ago. 
Why,  didn't  I  marry  you  without  a  second  gown  to 
your  back,  when  you  came  over  as  a  nursery-maid 
to  an  Irish  countess  ? 

Lady  S.  Horrible  perversion  of  terms!  Sir — 
the  post  I  condescended  to  accept  in  the 
Countess's  family  was  that  of  Governess  to  her 
daughter. 

Sir  M.  A  baby  in  long  coats  want  a  governess ! 
Haven't  I  seen  you  rock  the  cradle  and  warm  the 
pap  when  I  came  a-courting  to  you  ?  Where's  the 
good  of  all  yonr  great  ancestors  if  they  didn't  leave 
you  a  penny  ?  'Twas  I  who  made  a  woman  of  you 
— a  rich  woman — a  bit  of  a  woman  of  quality,  too. 
Zounds !  madam,  'twas  I  who  made  you  my  Lady 
Scraggs ! 

Lady  S.  Oh,  down  to  the  ground  must  I  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation !— yet,  Sir  Matthew,  allow  me 
to  observe,  that  had  you  never  offered,  Bengal  is  a 
land  where  a  high-bora  girl,  with  personal  attrac- 
tions  

Sir  M.  Well,  you  may  brag  a  little  on  that  score. 
I  admit  you  were  once  a  devilish  fine  woman ! 

Lady  S.  Once,  Sir  Matthew— once ! 

Sir  M.  Aye— twenty  years  ago. 

Lady  S.  There  are  men,  I  believe,  who  consider 
me  a  fine  woman  still.  Had  you  attended  the  ball 
last  night,  and  witnessed  the  devotion  of  the 
French  Count,  lately  arrived  from  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon 

Sir  M.  Oh,  the  Count  Glorieux !  I've  heard  of 
the  fellow— expect  to  see  him  soon.  He  brings  a 
letter  of  credit  upon  our  firm. 

Lady  S.  Indeed!  he  distinguished  me  last  night 
in  a  manner  almost  distressing— never  ceased  to 
follow  me  with  his  glass  round  the  assembly.  I 
was  really  quite  annoyed. 


Sir  M.  No— you  were  tickled.  A  woman  of  your 
age  must  be  pleased  with  admiration,  if  'twere  only 
for  its  rarity.  The  Mounseer  was  only  quizzing 
you. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Matthew,  you  are  always  a  brute ! 
however,  had  you  witnessed  the  quiz,  I  fancy 
twould  have  made  you  sufficiently  jealous. 

Sir  M.  Not  I,  truly.  There  are  forty  good 
reasons  why  I  consider  my  wife,  at  this  time  of  day 
secure  against  any  man's  attempt. 

Lady  S.  Highly  flattering,  indeed !  but  since  you 
are  so  doubtful  of  my  report,  inquire  of  your  niece 
— I  made  her  observe  the  Count's  conduct. 

Sir  M .  And,  pray,  did  anybody  distinguish  Sally 
by  some  of  the  same  quite  distressing  attentions  ? 
Lady  S.  It  grieves   me  to  reply,  Sir  Matthew, 
that  a  peculiar  something  in  the  manner  of  Miss 

Scraggs 

Sir  M.  Aye,  cursed  queer !  I  know  it.  Frightens 
the  men  with  her  gibberish  out  of  novels  and  stage 
play  books.  How  the  wench  picked  up  such 
trumpery  is  the  puzzle.  Her  father  took  to  the 
old  tobacco  shop  at  Cow  Cross  when  I  sailed  for 
India.  After  yonr  ladyship  and  I  had  been  mar- 
ried twenty  years,  without  children  of  our  own, 
I  thought  to  do  a  brotherly  kindness,  and  atopt 
Ben's  eldest  daughter  as  my  own.  Over  the  wench 
is  sent  us ;  but— lord !  lord !  instead  of  a  decent, 
steady,  tradesmen's  child,  as  I  had  expected,  out 
comes  a  fantastical,  nondescript  miss,  half-hoyden, 
half -heroine  —  romping  one  minute,  ranting  the 
next.  Between  you  and  I,  my  lady,  I  think  Sally 
a  little  cracked. 

Lady  S.  No,  no,  Sir  Matthew;  Miss  Scraps'? 
style  at  present  is  rather  eccentric,  but  with  my 

example  constantly  before  her,  let  us  hope 

Sally.  ( Calls  without,*.)  Uncle!  uncle!  where's 
uncle  ? 

Sir  M.  Mercy  o'  me!  what  a  hilloa— cry!  suro 
the  wench  thinks  herself  following  the  hounds  at 
an  Epping  hunt. 

(Sally  runs  on  with  a  small  pamphlet,  B.) 
Sally.  Oh,  ho !    I've  found  yon  at  last.     Do  you 
know,  uncle — — 

Lady  S.  Miss  Scraggs,  you  forget  yourself. 
Uncle  is  an  interdicted  phrase.  Whenever  yon 
would  address  relations,  remember  to  distinguish 
them,  not  by  consanguinity,  but  by  the  name. 

Sally.  (Spouting  affectedly.)  "  What's  in  a  name  ? 
A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 
SirM.   Hussey!    don't  talk  to  me  of  smelling 
What's  that  in  your  hand? 

Sally.  Much  the  same  with  what's  in  my  head— 
"The  Way  to  Get  Married!"  Did  yon  ever  read 
it  ?  Julia  Faulkner  is  a  sweet  character. 

Sir  M.  One  of  those  lunatic  play  books  I  Hussev ! 
hnssey !  such  reading  will  unfit  you  for  the  business 
of  real  life. 

Sally.  Quite  the  contrary ;  reading  the  way  to 
?et  married  here  suggested  to  me  a  question  of  real 
ausiness,  which  I  have  now  come  expressly  to  ask 
(Crosses,  c.)  Pray  how  much  longer  am  I  to  wait 
for  a  husband  ? 

Lady  S.  Miss  Scraggs— fie !  Young  ladies  never 
;alk  upon  such  a  subject. 

Sally.  Don't  they?  Then  it  must  be  the  same 
reason  as  with  the  parrot  in  the  fable— because 
;hey  think  the  more.  I'm  sure,  before  I  left  Eng- 
land, we  talked  of  nothing  else.  My  father  and 
mother,  and  all  my  sisters,  agreed  that  I  was  to 
marry  a  nabob  as  soon  as  I  landed.  They  told  me 
that  husbands  in  Bengal  were  as  plentiful  as  hop? 
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in  Kent,  and  that  I  should,  have  oiily  to  pick  and 
choose — but  no  such  luck.  Here  have  I  been  in 
Calcutta  six  good  weeks,  and  never  an  offer  yet ! 
To  be  sure,  the  men  have  kept  dangling  and 
dangling  after  me,  but  not  one  of  them  has  come 
to  the  point. 

Sir  M.  All  your  own  fault ;  you  scare  away  the 
men  with  your  conf  ounded  rant !  There  was  my 
old  friend,  Major  Turmeric,  when  he  called  upon 
us  just  after  his  recovery  from  the  jaundice,  didn't 
you  exclaim  before  him — "  Avaunt,  thou  yellow 
plague,  I'll  none  of  thee  ?" 

Sally.  That  was  from  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice." 

Lady  S.  Yes,  miss ;  and  even  last  night  at  the 
ball,  when  the  rich  banker's  son,  young  Dwarfly — 
who,  by  the  bye,  is  undersized,  and  has  a  tinge  of 
the  half-blood  in  his  veins — invited  you  to  waltz 
with  him,  and  asked  your  favourite  tune,  didn't 
you  answer— "Turn  about  my  little  tawny  tight 
one?" 

Sally.  Well,  that's  true ;  "  I  confess  the  cape." 
But  what  stupid  wretches  your  men  in  India  must 
be!  Why,  if  they  had  only  understood  thea- 
tricals  

Sir  M.  Theatricals !  what  in  the  name  of  Bedlam 
has  a  niece  of  mine  to  do  with  theatricals  ?  What 
have  theatricals  to  do  with  the  daughter  of  a 
tobacconist  ? 

Lady  S.  Hush !  hush,  Sir  Matthew— that  horrid 
word 

Sir  M.  Gunpowder  and  lucifers,  my  lady !  what 
horrid  word  ?  You  with  your  pedigree  pride  are 
as  crazy  as  the  wench.  What  is  there  horrid  in 
tobacco? 

LadyS.  Ah! 

Sir  M.  Zounds !  then  my  niece  does  come  from 
tobacco.  I,  too,  come  from  tobacco.  Fire  and 
smother !  My  lady,  the  whole  of  your  generation 
come  out  of  smoke !  (Crosses,  L.) 

Sally.  (Starting  into  an  attitude.)  "  Pall  thee  in 
the  dnnnest  smoke  of  hell !" 

Sir  M.  Stand  still,  you  profane  jade,  and  don't 
swing  your  arms  about  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 
Such  a  brace  of  petticoat  plagues !  Between  them 
I  shall  have  a  fit  of  the  gout,  I  know  I  shall— I  feel 
a  twinge  there ! 

Enter  SERVANT,  L. 

Ser.  Captain  Tancred,  sir,  has  just  returned  with 
another  gentleman. 

Sir  M,  Odso !  Dorrington,  I  suppose.  Show 
them  into  my  study. 

[Exit  Servant,  L. 

These  women  have  so  discomposed  me,  that  I  must 
cool  myself  before  I  give  my  friend  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Sally,  I  shall  read  you  a  lecture  presently 
As  to  you,  my  lady,  with  your  airs  and  your  affec- 
tation, please  to  know  that  I  will  talk  of  tobacco 
whenever  I  please — aye,  of  all  sorts  of  tobacco — 
long  cut,  short  cut,  and  pigtail ;  so  put  that  in 
your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  my  lady ! 

[Exit  in  a  rage,  L 

Lady  S.  The  irreclaimable  savage !  What  a  des 
tiny  is  mine !  But  I  deserve  it.  When  a  woman 
of  my  pretensions,  forgetful  of  an  elevated  ancestry 
stoops  to  the  addresses  of  a  grovelling  plebeian 
However,  I  have  the  secret  satisfaction  of  knowing 
I  never  would  have  accepted  the  monster  if  any 
body  else  had  offered; 

[Exit,  s, 

Sally.    (Mimicking.)    That  was  a  good  flourish 


with  the  right  arm — 'twould  tell  well  for  Her- 
mione's  exit  in  the  fifth  act  of  "The  Distressed 
Mother. "  "  But  chiefly  I  renounce  thee — monster, 
e!"  Heigho!  I  find  this  Calcutta  but  a  dull 
jlace,  after  all — not  a  circulating  library  with  a 
lovel  in  it  I  hadn't  read  in  England  months  be- 
;ore ;  and  as  for  a  playhouse,  we've  nobody  but 
amateurs — pretty  work  they  make  of  it,  too.  To 
be  sure,  if  we  could  get  up  a  tragedy  in  the  house 
imongst  ourselves,  there  might  be  some  fun.  I 
could  teach  all  the  family.  "Jane  Shore."  That 
will  do  famously !  Anybody  can  dawdle  through 
Jane  Shore,  and  Alicia  is  the  very  thing  for  me — 
;he  mad  scene's  capital!  She  dashes  herself  upon 
bhe  stage  twice,  and  I  could  force  three  rounds  of 
applause  to  each  tumble. 

(Begins  spouting  Alicia's  concluding 
speech,  and  then  rushes  off,  R.,  in  all 
the  furor  of  exaggerated  tragedy ;  or 
the  lady  performing  the  part  can,  by  a 
modificatian  of  the  last  few  lines,  in- 
troduce any  other  speech,  or  imitative 
song,  more  applicable  to  the  occasion.) 

POPLIN  runs  in  L.,  with  a  note. 

Pop.  Miss !  Miss  Sally !  There  she  scamper!* 
away,  ranting  and  raving,  and  won't  hear  me. 
Well,  what  this  French  Count  can  see  in  such  a 
madcap,  is  to  me  amazing.  However,  that's  not 
my  affair;  and  since  I'm  to  have  five  pieces  for 
slipping  this  billet-doux  privately  into  her 
hand 

Enter  LADY  gCRAGGS,  behind  B. 

Lady.  S.  I  certainly  must  have  left  my  reticule 
in  this  room. 

Pop.  (Spying  at  the  note.)  Directed,  too,  in 
English! — "To  the  most  fair  of  the  very  fair." 
Come,  that's  a  good  one  of  mounseer's. 

Lady.  S.  Poplin,  what  are  you  doing  with  that 
note? 

Pop.  (Screams.)  Ah! 

Lady.  S.  What  ails  the  girl  ?— is  it  a  note  for 
met' 

Pop.  Yes— that  it  is— no,  I  can't  tell  who  it's  for, 
my  lady. 

Lady  S.  Give  it  me  directly; 

Pop.  (Aride.)  I'm  ruined  if  I  tell  the  truth. 

Lady  S.  What's  this  direction  ?  "  To  the  most 
fair  of  the  very  fair." 

Pop.  Oh,  dear !  my  lady,  don't  be  angry.  Indeed, 
I  meant  no  harm ;  but  a  French  nobleman 

Lady  S.  Hush!  the  direction  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. (Beads  eagerly.)  As  I  guessed — 'tis  from 
the  Count.  Um !  um !  "  Last  night — the  ball — 
your  charms" — I  knew  it — "perceived  your 
triumph,  indeed  I  did."  Um — vim!  "rapture — 
agony— six  glasses  of  Noyeau  before  I  slept— 
private  interview — declaration  of  passion ! "  Now, 
Sir  Matthew,  can  you  be  jealous  now  ? 

Pop.  Goodness  forbid,  my  lady!  WelL  what 
impudence,  to  talk  of  passion  to  a  married  lady ! 

Lady  S.  Poplin,  you  are  a  good  child,  and 
naturally  must  have  feared  my  indignation — but 
you  are  pardoned.  As  for  this  Count — if  I  do  grant 
this  interview 

Pop.  Oh,  the  father  !  will  your  ladyship  ? 

Lady  S.  Yes,  but  merely  for  his  reformation — I 
shall  receive  him  with  a  withering  look.  Poplin, 
I  can,  look  withering. 

Pop.  Is  it  possible,  with  so  sweet  a  countenance  ? 

Lady  S.  You  are  a  deserving  creature,  Poplin. 
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I  shall  indite  a  guarded  reply  to  tins  billot,  which 
yon  shall  deliver  presently.  Now,  Sir  Matthew, 
brute  as  you  are,  you  shall  be  convinced  that  there 
are  men  who  still  think  Lady  Scraggs  a  fine 
woman ! 

[Exit,  B. 

1  Pop.  So— now  I'm  in  a  pretty  scrape !  my  lady 
takes  to  herself  the  love-letter  meant  for  Miss — 
Mounscer  expects  an  appointment  from  the  niece, 
and  gets  instead  an  assignation  with  the  aunt. 

"What  am  I  to  do  ?  I'll  e'en  leave  the  parties  to 
find  out  the  mistake  between  themselves. 

Enter  COUNT  GLORIEUX,  dressed  in  an 
embroidered  frock-coat  and  cap,  L. 

Count.  Eh,  bien !  ma  fille  charmante,  you  tell  me 
dat  old  Monsieur  Scraggs  est  sorti — he  be  ont. 

Pop.  To  be  sure  he  is,  or  I  never  should  have 
let  you  in.  As  this  is  to  be  a  private  interview,  I 
have  brought  yon  through  the  garden  quite  un- 
known to  any  of  the  family ;  but  I  hope,  monsieur, 
yon  won't  be  any  ways  rumbustical  with  the 
"  most  fair  of  the  very  fair." 

Count.  Ha !  you  be  von  vicket  little  girl — I  see 
de  diable  now  look  ont  of  your  black  eye— mais 
soyez  tranquille.  Count  Glorieux  will  make  de 
young  bien  contente.  Galanterie — it  be  my  trade. 
Cupid  be  mon  general — I  have  been  his  soldier 
great  many  year. 

(Takes  snuff  from  a  remarkably  superb 
box.) 

Pop.  Gemini !  what  a  beautiful  snulf  box— all 
over  gold  and  diamonds. 

Count.  Oui,  Ma'amselle,  dis  be  von  testimonie 
of  my  grand  service.  De  city  of  Bordeaux  present 
to  me  dis  tabatiere  ven  I  vas  commandant.  Aha  1 
c'est  inestimable.  I  could  not  part  vid  dis  for  de 
empire  of  Bengal!  (Puts  it  up  briskly  as  Poplin 
offers  to  examine  it.)  Mais  allons.  Now  for  de 
young  ladies.  Allons— ma  belle,  allons ! 

[Exeunt,  B. 

SCENE  III. — Lady  Scraggs's  dressing-room ;  toilette 
table,  B;  two  closets  facing  each  other,  one  on  the 
n.  the  other  on  the  L. ;  chairs,  tables,  &c. ;  centre 
door. 

LADY  SCEAGGS  discovered  rouging  at  her 
toilette. 

Lady  S.  Yes,  that  last  touch  makes  me  irresis- 
tible !  now  let  the  victim  be  conducted  to  my  feet. 
(Rises.)  What  a  momentous  epoch — a  passionate 
sacrifice  offered  to  my  charms  for  the  first  time 

these No  matter,  one  need  not  be  particular  as 

to  dates.  How  shall  I  receive  my  captive  when  he 
first  appears  ?  Shall  I  be  discovered  standing  in  a 
severe  attitude  frowningly,  as  Jupiter  repulsed 
Ixion?  No,  that  might  be  too  awfull  What 
then,  if  I  trip  forwards  with  an  innocent  gaiety  as 
if  unconscious  of  his  approach— stop  suddenly,  level 
the  full  artillery  of  my  eyes  in  one  concentrated 
glance,  then  start  back  in  the  prettiest  surprise 
imaginable — give  a  faint  scream,  and  totter  tni  he 
catches  me.  Let  me  practise  it  directly.  Ah !  the 
man's  at  the  door,  and  chance  must  now  decide  it. 

Enter  POPLIN,  introducing  the  COUNT,  B. 

Lady  S.  (With  counterfeit  confusion.)  Heavens! 
Monsieur  le  Comto !  Ah,  Poplin !  what  have  you 
done? 

Count.  (With  real  distress.)  Diable  1  the  formid- 
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able  Madame  Scragg.  Ah,  Poplin  !  what  have  you 
done? 

Pop.  (Giggling.')  Why,  conducted  you  to  the  lady, 
who  received  your  billet  doux  "to  the  most  fair  of 
the  very  fair!" 

Count.  C'est  nne  vilaine  me'prise !  mais  n*  im- 
porte.  De  tongh  hen  to-day — de  tender  chicken 
to-morrow.  (Advances  and  bows  with  grimace.) 
Madame 

Lady  S.  Monsigneur,  before  I  permit  you  to 
remain  in  my  presence,  assure  me  that  your  in- 
tentions are  strictly  innocent. 

Count.  Madame,  dis  moment  'tis  my  wish  to  bo 
de  most  innocent  man  in  all  de  vorld. 

Lady  S.  That  declaration  from  a  man  of  hononr 
is  sufficient.  Poplin,  (crosses  to  B.)  withdraw  into 
the  corridor — but  leave  the  door  ajar,  and  keep 
within  call.  (Poplin  retires,  B. — some  ceremony 
ensues.)  Monsieur,  be  seated — nay,  not  quite  go 
close.  Positively  I  must  have  you  further  off ! 

Count.  (With  alacrity.)  II  comprehend,  madamo 
— de  more  for  off  de  more  plaisir  pour  vous  et 

Lady  S.  Count,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  our  conversation  I  must  observe  that  in  me  you 
behold  a  woman  whose  virtue  is  impregnable ;  he 
must  bo  a  bold  man  who  would  attack  it. 

Coimt.  Oui,  madame  j  ho  must  have  de  courage 
of  de  diable  !  (Aside.) 

Lady  S.  My  fidelity  to  Sir  Matthew  has  long  been 
proved. 

Count.  Oui,  very  great  number  of  year,  I  dare 
believe. 

Lady  S.  Therefore,  in  permitting  your  devoirs, 
I  accept  you — but  no  freedoms.  I  must  always  keep 
you  at  a  certain  distance. 

Count.  Madame!  let  de  distance  be  BO  great 
possible.  Je  suis  bien  content. 

Re-enter  POPLIN,  hastily,  E. 

Pop.  Oh,  my  lady !  the  most  unluckiest  thing  in 
all  the  world !  Instead  of  my  master  not  returning 
till  the  evening,  he  is  now  in  the  house. 

Lady  S.  Oh!  my  sacred  reputation.  Count,  yon 
must  be  gone ! 

Count.  Oni !  Avec  beauconp  de  plaisir. 

(Going,  B.) 

Pop.  No,  not  that  way — he'll  meet  my  master 
upon  the  stairs ! 

Lady  S.  Nay,  then,  into  the  verandah,  from  that 
you  can  jump  into  the  garden — 'tisn't  above  ten 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Count.  Madame,  I  should  be  too  much  enchante" 
to  jump  anywhere  from  you ;  but  I  have  von  littlo 
malhenr  make  it  impossible.  I  am  trouble  vid  de 
rheumatiz  in  my  knee. 

Lady  S.  Unfortunate !  what  a  time  for  a  man  to 
have  the  rheumatism. 

Pop.  Courage,  madam— I  have  it.  There's  a 
young  man  whom  Captain  Dorrington  has  recom- 
mended to  my  master  as  a  tailor — he  is  waiting  in 
the  passage.  The  Count  shall  slip  on  his  coat,  and 
then  he  may  pass  through  the  house  unsuspected. 
(.Runs  to  the  door.)  Harkye,  young  man  j  step  in 
here. 

Enter  TOM  TAPE,  B. 

Tom.  Where  yon  please,  miss.  (Seeing  Lady 
Scraggs.)  I  beg  pardon.  (Bowing.) 

Lady  S.  Young  man,  you  have  not  the  rheu- 
matism, I  hope  ? 

Tom.  Very  kind  of  your  ladyship  to  hope  so.  No, 
thank  heaven !  nor  the  gont  neither. 
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Lady  S.  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  jumps  ? 

Tom.   Jumps,  my  lady! — that's  a  staymaker's 
business.    I'm  a  tailor. 

Pop.  Never  mind — you  must  change  coats. 

Tom.  No,  miss,  I  make  coats — don't  change  'em. 

Pop.  Pooh !  step  with  me  into  this  verandah,  and 
I'll  explain  everything.    Come,  monnseer. 

Count.  Ah,  madanie,  c'est  une  vilaine  aventure. 

Tom,    Strange   family  to  work  for — queer  cus- 
tomers ! 

(Poplin  "hurries  both  into  verandah  in 
Jlat.) 

Enter  SIR  MATTHEW  and  SERVANT,  B. 


Sir  M.  Nobody  has  seen  him  !  most  extraordinary 
thing  I  ever  knew.  Oh,  my  lady  !  pray  have  you 
seen  the  French  Count  ? 

Lady  S.  (Confused.)  I,  Sir  Matthew  ?—  1  1 

(  Turns  up  stage.) 

SirM.  Well,  don't  be  huffy!    one  would  think 

Ku  had  trod  upon  a  nettle.    Go  down  again,  d'ye 
ar,  and  inquire  of  everybody. 

[Exit  Servant,  B. 

Monstrous  strange  !    I  was  going  to  meet  my  friend  «      fom    i>0  t,e  sure:  and  I  natter 
Oswald  on  the  road,  when  Dick  Milton  overtook  I  native 
me,  and  said  he  had  just  seen  that  French  Count        sir  M.  Well,  that's    charming  !      Why, 


popped  me  a  call : 
Welcome  to  Scra#| 


but  I  was  back  in  a  twinkling. 
House,  my  lord ! 


Tom.  (Bewildered  by  his  reception,  only  replies  by 
continued  bows.)  My  lord!  I  suppose  that  fellow's 
coat  must  have  given  a  twist  to  one  of  my 
shoulders.  (Aside.) 

Sir  M.  (To  Lady  S.)  My  dear  lady,  I  don't  think 
the  Count  understands  one  single  word  of  my  talk. 
Brush  up  your  French,  and  jabber  for  me  a  bit. 

Lady  S.  (Affecting  to  obey,  whispers  to  Tom.)  Be 
cautious  what  yon  say.  Remember  you  are  a 
Count. 

Tom.  The  devil  I  am. 

Lady  S.  You  shall  be  well  rewarded. 

(Slips  her  purse  into  his  hand.) 


enter  our  garden  gate  ;  so  home  I  posted  directly, 
for  the  chap  has  a  letter  of  credit  to  a  large 
amount,  and  something  may  be  made  of  the  con- 
nection; but  would  you  believe  it,  my  lady,  not  a 
creature  in  the  house  has  seen  him.  (Poplin  and 
the  Count,  metamorphosed,  come  in  sight.  )  Heyday  ! 
what's  that  odd  figure  whisking  about  with  Poplin, 
in  yonder,  among  the  flower  pots  ? 

Lady  S.  (Hesitating.)  My  dear,  didn't  you  expect 
a  person  recommended  by  Dorrington  ? 

SirJf.  Odso!  a  tailor.  So,  that's  he.  (Crosses 
to  L.)  Come  here,  my  honest  fellow.  Lord!  lord! 
what  an  ill  -looking  old  baboon  it  is  ! 

(Poplin  pushes  the  Count  forward.) 

Pop.  (Aside.)  Support  your  character  or  we're  un- 
done. 

Count.  (Grimacing.)  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre  ces 
humble  serviteur. 

Sir  M.  A  Frenchman,  too!  Dorrington  never 
told  me  that.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  too  ugly  for 
an  Englishman.  Why,  I  say,  my  old  boy,  it's  some- 
thing late  in  the  day  with  you  to  be  seeking  your 
fortune;  however,  since  I've  promised,  I  shall 
employ  you  ;  though  I  must  say,  if  you  make  your 
customers'  coats  to  fit  no  better  than  your  own, 
you  must  be  a  plaguy  bad  workman  !  My  lady,  only 
look  at  the  fellow  —  (turning  him  round)  —  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  scarecrow  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

Count.  (Fiercely.)  Sare  !  vat  you  mean  ?  —  vhy  de 
scarecrow  ? 

Lady  S.  (Aside.)  Ah  !  for  my  sake  - 

Count.  Oui,  inadarne,  I  take  de  scarecrow  for 
you. 

Re-enter  SERVANT,  B. 

Ser.  Sir,  I've  found  a  strange  gentleman  in  the 
garden  —  he  said  he  was  waiting  for  you,  so  I 
brought  him  here. 

Enter  TOM,  in  the  Count's  coat  and  cap,  B. 

Sir  M.  Aye,  this  is  indeed  the  Count.  (Shakes 
hands  boisterously.)  Your  lordship  is  welcome  to 
Calcutta  !  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  lord,  that  I 
happened  to  have  popped  out  just  as  your  lordship 


Tom.  Oho  !  if  there's  a  pension  with  the  peerage, 
I've  no  objection  to  the  title.    What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Pop.    (Aside.)   Swagger  —  be  free  and  easy  —  keep 
it  up. 

Tom:  I  will  !      (Seizes  Sir  Matthew's  hand.)    My 
friend,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  ! 

Sir    M.    Prod'igidus!      Why   the  count  speaks 
English._ 

myself   like  a 


to   be 


sure,  you  must  have  lived  some  time  in  England— 
mayhap  in  Lunnun  ? 

Tom.  Served  out  my  full  time  there ;  seven 
years  in  St.  James's !  '  (Poplin  putts  Mm.) 

Sir  M.  Oho !  resided  at  the  British  court !  that 

icounts  for  it.  Well,  then,  now  we  can  chat  to- 
gether quite  friendly  like.  I  believe  your  lordship 
brings  with  you  a  letter  of  credit  ? 

Tom.  No,  do  I  ?    Let  me  see  . 

(Begins  to  rummage.) 

Sir  If.  Or  perhaps  you  mean  to  present  a  bill  ? 

Tom.  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  I  hope  to  make  it  a 
devilish  long  one.  No,  there's  no  letter,  only  a 
snuff-box.  (Aside,  as  he  scarclies  his  pocket.) 

Pop.  (At  his  elbow.)  Don't  flinch,  keep  it  up ! 

Tom.  I  will !  My  dear  sir,  do  me  the  honour  to 
taste  my  nose  feeder.  (Ojfers  boa;.) 

Sir  M.  Your  lordship  does  me Eh?  gadso! 

the  handsomest  box  I  ever  saw. 

Tom.  Do  yon  really  think  so  ?  Nay,  then,  you 
must  accept  it. 

Sir  M.  Oh,  positively! — I'm  quite  shocked! 

Tom.  Oh,  positively ! — I  quite  insist. 

Sir  M.  (Aside,  ashe  pockets  it.)  He's  a  fine  liberal 
fellow.  I  like  him  monstrously  ! 

Count.  (Breaking  out.)  Sare  !  ma  chere  tabatierel 
— C'est  un  brigand — un  grand  voleur. 

SirM.  (Turning  about.)  What's  that  hnllababoo? 
Why,  sirrah,  how  dare  you  make  such  a  noise  ? 
Odso,  Count,  I  must  ask  pardon.  This  is  a  tailor 
whom  I  forgot  to  dismiss  when  you  entered  the 
room.  Get  down-stairs?,  you  rascal,  and  wait  till 
you're  sent  for,  in  the  kitchen. 

Tom.  Aside.)  'Sdeath !  he  has  got  my  pattern 
book  in  one  of  the  pockets.  My  dear  sir,  I  make  it 
niy  particular  request  this  poor  man  may  remain. 
Bless  you !  I've  not  a  bit  of  pride — I  think  a  tailor 
very  respectable  company. 

Sir  M.  Oh,  if  that's  the  case,  Mounseer,  you  may 
stay.  And  harkye !  since  you  are  a  countryman  of 
the  Count's,  out  of  respect  to  him,  you  shall  make 
new  liveries  for  all  my  servants.  There's  en- 
couragement for  you,  my  old  boy ! 

(Slaps  him  smartly  over  the  sJ^ulder.) 
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Tom.  Yes,  there's  encouragement  for  you,  my 
old  boy ! 

(Slaps  him  on  the  oilier  side  more  violently.) 

Count.  (Furious.)  Quel  coup  de  tonnerre!  niiile 
bombes!  Par  tons  les  diables !  (Crosses  to  L.) 

Sir  M.  Holloa!  what's  that  he's  jabbering  ? 

Tom.  Oh,  that's  French  for  gratitude. 

Sir  M.  Well,  now,  really  I  took  it  for  swearing. 
Gratitude  makes  that  fellow  grin  most  horribly. 
Pray,  Count,  to  what  order  may  those  fine  trinkum- 
bobs  belong  that  dangle  about  your  coat  ? 

Tom.  (Puzzled.)  To  what  order  ?  Oh— why,  to 
the  order  of But  everybody  knows  what  order. 

Lady  S.  (Aside.)  I  must  help  him  through.  My 
dear,  don't  you  know  the  Count  belongs  to  the 
Legion  of  Honour  ?  I  believe,  also,  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

Sir  M.  Odso.  Why,  then,  Count,  as  I  take  it, 
you  must  be  something  like  one  of  our  parliament 
men  in  England. 

Tom.  Yes,  I'm  very  like— one  of  your  knights  of 
the  shears ! 

Enter  DORRINGTON,  R. 

Dor.  Sir  Matthew,  the  Colonel  has  arrived. 

Sir  M.  Gadso!  I'm  taken  at  a  nonplus.  My 
lady,  we  must  meet  him  below.  Count,  I  beg  par- 
don, but  the  most  particular  friend  I  have  in  the 

world Let  me  first  introduce  Captain  Dorrington 

to  your  notice. 

Dor.  Prond  of  an  occasion  to Why,  who  the 

devil's  here  ? 

(Tom  fcecps  bowing  and  butting  with  his 
cap  against  Dorrington's  face  to  con- 
ceal himself,  then  hems  aloud,  and 
turns  up  the  stage.) 

Dor.  (In  amazement.)  Why,  certainly  it  is 

Lady  S.  (Significantly.)  To  be  sure  it  is— the 
Count  Glorieux ! 

Sir  M.  (Bustling  about.)  Come — come,  Count — 
you  be  pleased  to  take  my  lady's  hand. )  The  Count 
involuntarily  steps  forward — Sir  Matthew  twirls  him 
across  the  room)  How  now,  you  impudent  son  of  a 
thimble !  Dorrington,  this  tailor  of  yours  is  a 
most  audacious  fellow ! 

[Ea-it  B. 

Dor.  What  squall  is  blowing  now  ?  Tom  Tape 
in  masquerade. 

(Tom  hands  Lady  S.,  swaggering  L.,  the 
Count  following  Poplin,  restraining 
his  rage  with  difficulty — Dorri«gto?i 
observing  tlie  group  in  astonishment.) 

SCENE  IV.— A  Gallery,  into  which  different  Cham- 
bersopen.    Two  chairs. 

Enter  TOM,  still  in  the  Count's  coat,  B. 

Tom.  That  old  quisby  has  certainly  contrived  to 
slink  out  of  the  house :  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
two  coats,  I've  certainly  the  best  of  the  bargain ; 
but  then  my  book  of  patterns — the  rascal  has  car- 
ried off  my  stock-in-trade.  What  shall  I  do  now  ? 
Sneak  off  while  I'm  in  a  whole  skin,  and  wait  at 
my  lodgings  till  I  find  what  the  wheel  of  fortune 
and  a  chapter  of  accidents  may  do  for  my  benefit. 
But  this  house  is  such  a  wilderness,  I'm  puzzled 
which  passage  to  take  next. 

Enter  SALLY  reading,  L.  2  E. 
Sally.  I  never  read  the  "Mourning  Bride"  be- 


fore, but  really  Almeria  is  a  part  worth  studying. 
(Spouting.) 

"Help,  Alphonso! 

To  thee,  to  thec  I  call— to  thee,  Alphonso. 
Oh,  Alphonso!" 

Tom.  (Replying.)  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing 
that  was  Alphonso  ? 

Sally.  "Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us !"  (They  both  turn,  and  gaze  at  each  other  from 
opposite  corners,  thenstart  into  extravagant  attitudes.) 
Oh, all  ye  gods! 

Tom.  Ye  goddesses  I 

Sally.  Is'the? 

Tom.  I'st  she?  Celestina Beverley ! 

Sally.  Augustus  Portarlington ! 

Ttnfh     /Ah, — oh!  he  lives — she  speaks! 

l<    C  My  life  !  my  soul !  I  swoon— I  die  !— 

(They  approach  by  sudden  starts— em- 
brace,  then  faint  away  alternately,  each 
supporting  and  reviving  the  other  by 
turns.) 

Tom.  And  do  I  clasp  you  to  my  beating  heart 
once  more  ?  Oh,  rants  and  rhapsodies  !  I  gaze 
on  Celestina,  and  the  sun's  eclipsed ! 

Sallj/.  Augustus  speaks,  and  nightingales  are 
mute.  And  hast  thou  crossed  the  stormy  seas  to 
follow  me  ? 

Tom.  Whether  I  followed  or  went  before,  it 
matters  not ;  we  are  both  together  now,  and  that's 
enough. 

Sally.  How  came  you  in  this  house  ? — was  it  to 
urge  Sir  Matthew  on  the  ancient  suit  ? 

Tom.  No,  'twas  to  measure  him  for  a  new  one — 
but  thon,  my  love.  Speak !  wherefore  are  you 
here  ? 

Sally.  How !  know  you  not  that  I  am  Sir 
Matthew's  nieoe  ?  and  what's  better  still,  his 
heiress ! 

Tom.  The  devil  you  are  ?  Let  us  play  Portia  and 
Bassanio,  love — you'll  find  me  perfect  in  the  casket 


Sally.  What,  you  want  me  to  run  off  with  you 
again  ?  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  dress  ?  Has  my  Augustus  become 
an  officer  ? 

Tom.  Eh!  perhaps  I  have  ;  but  really  since  I 
entered  this  houge,  I  have  undergone  such  wonder- 
ful changes,  that  at  this  moment  I  can't  precisely 
say  what  I  am. 

Sally.  Ha !  I  perceive  it  is  a  disguise  to  carry  ou 
the  plot — delightful!  Then  you  haven't  been 
discovered  ? 

Tom.  Not  exactly  yet,  but  no  saying  how  soon  I 
may  ;  therefore  as  I  have  already  left  this  house 
by  the  window  once  to-day,  I  should  like,  just  for 
novelty's  sake,  to  quit  it  this  time  by  the  staircase, 
and  not  with  too  much  velocity  neither.  Couldn't 
you  show  me  the  way  ? 

Sally.  ( Crosses  to  L.)  Come  on — I  know  a  winding 
passage  above.  I'll  lead  thee  suddenly. 

Tom.  Let  me  get  my  hat ;  but  we  must  fix  the 
measures  of  our  future  meeting. 

Sally.  To  be  sure  we  will ;  and  ecod !  if  you'vo 
courage  enough  to  carry  me  off  again,  I'm  the  lass 
to  be  carried. 

Tom.  Say  you  so?  But  Gretna  Green  is  an 
infernal  distance  ? 

Sally.  Pooh !  we  can't  find  a  blacksmith  in  this 
coimtry,  but  I  dare  say  a  Brahmin  will  do  as  well. 
Then  when  once  we  are  married 
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Tom.  Aye  "The  Honeymoon  "—a  delicious 
comedy. 

Sally.  "Three.  Weeks  after  Marriage!"  not  a 
bad  entertainment;  and  as  for  "Man  and 
Wife" 

Tom.  Oh !  that's  a  stock  piece  everywhere,  which 
never  fails  at  a  benefit  once  in  each  season,  with 
"  Speed  the  Plough,"  and  the  "  Children  in  the 
Wood  I" 

[Exeunt,  R. 

SCENE  V.— Miss  Sally's  Chamber  :  two  closets  face, 
each  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 

Enter  SALLY,  POPLIN,  and  COUNT  GLORIEUX, 

c.  D., — The   latter  now  dressed  as  private  gentle- 
man, but  rather  foppishly. 

Sally.  Well,  I  vow,  this  is  a  capital  incident. 
So,  his  countship  was  really  in  love  with  me  all 
along,  and  had  his  coat  stripped  off  his  back  this 
morning,  for  the  sake  of  her  who  had  already 
stripped  him  of  his  heart. 

Count.  Oui,  ma'amselle.  I  strip  off  anything 
vid  plaisir  for  de  satisfaction  of  you.  Miss  Poplin 
has  made  von  grand  mistake,  but  now  she  tell 
yon  all  de  truth. 

Pop.  Yes,  indeed,  miss,  monsieur  adores  you  to 
distraction ! 

Sally.  That's  famous !  I  like  anybody  that's 
distracted.  Well,  what  does  this  poor  madman 
want  me  to  do  ? 

Count.  Ah !  vous  etes  si  drole,  si  brusque,  ma'am- 
selle. I  lay  my  hand  down  at  your  feet  before  Sir 
Matthew  de  Scragg. 

Sally.  No,  that  will  never  do.  My  uncle  hates 
all  Frenchmen  mortally ;  so  I'm  sure  you'll  not 
get  his  consent. 

Count.  Aha !  den  by  de  god  of  love  I  carry  you 
off  widout.  Ma'amselle,  I  make  you  madame  la 
comtesse  dis  very  night;  and  de  envie  of  all  de 
ladies  in  de  vorld  to-morrow. 

Sally.  Not  quite  so  fast.  Wo  have  a  proverb  in 
England— "  Never  halloo  before  you  are  ont  of 
the  wood!" 

Count.  Comment !  out  of  de  vood !  Ma'amselle, 
what  do  you  mean  in  English  by  de  vood  ?" 

Sally.  Not  know  what  wood  is  ? — la !  what  a  head 
you've  got.  Why,  wood.  Why,  it's  everything 
about  you — the  floor,  and  the  chairs,  and  the 
tables. 

Cotint.  Aha!  jo  comprends.  De  chair  and  de 
tables  be  do  vood.  Bien  oblige  for  de  explanation. 
Aliens,  ma  belle  !  you  run  away  vid  me  dis  night. 

Sally.  Suppose  I  was  to  consent,  who  is  there  to 
marry  us  ? 

Count.  Dere  be  von  Portugais  priest — he  live  all 
day  at  my  hotel — he  make  de  bon  inariage  in  five 
minute. 

Sally.  (Aside.)  Ecod !  a  Portuguese  priest  would 
do  better  than  a  Brahmin.  I've  a  rare  thought. 
Harkye,  Mr.  Distracted!  if  I  do  elope  I  must 
manage  everything  my  own  way. 

Count.  Saus  dontc— speak  your  plaisir. 

Sally.  Well,  then,  do  you  hurry  back  to  your 
hotel  this  moment— tell  your  old  priest  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  a  young  lady,  that  he  is  to 
marry  her  to  a  gentleman  whenever  she  desires ; 
but  you  must  not  tell  him  you  are  the  man.  I 
choose  that  to  be  quite  a  surprise  !  and  above  all, 
you  must  not  be  in  the  way  when  I  arrive,  nor 
think  of  showing  yourself  in  my  presence  till  I  send 
the  priest  to  summon  you. 

Count.  Ah !  ces  conditions  be  trop  difficiles. 


Sally.  Very  well,  then,  the  bargain's  off. 

Count.  Ah !  no,  no — I  give  consent  to  all.  I  fly 
to  my  hotel— I  order  every  thing  as  yon  desire  tout 
suit.  Et  assure z  vous,  ma'amselle,  dat  I  vill  re- 
member alvay  dat  excellent  proverbe  Anglaise  you 
teach  me;  and  never  more  make  de  halloo  till  I  be 
out  of  your  chairs  and  tables. 

[Exit,  C.  D. 

Pop.  There's  a  lover,  miss.  So  you  are  to  be  a 
countess  after  all  ? 

Sally.  Not  I.  I've  only  been  making  a  fool  of 
the  man !  he's  to  furnish  a  priest,  but  I  shall  pro- 
vide the  husband.  This  Portuguese  dominie  marries 
me  to  nobody  but  my  own  dear  Augustus.  There's 
a  "  Belle's  Stratagem  "  for  you,  Poplin. 

Pop.  Gemini !  what  a  cheat !  Why,  surely,  miss, 
such  conduct  isn't  strictly  moral. 

Sally.   Perhaps  not,  but  it's  perfectly  dramatic  I 

TOM  peeps  in  at  c.  D. 

Tom.  Hist !  Is  the  coast  clear  ? 

Sally  Approach,  thou  seductive  Don  Giovanni! 
Dear  Poplin,  keep  watch  for  us  at  the  stair  head— 
the  confidante  always  retires  when  the  lover  enters. 
(Exit  Poplin,  at  c.  p.)  Well,  I've  studied  the  first 
act  of  "  The  Fugitive  "  quite  perfect ;  and  now  am 
ready  to  join  you  in  the  Witch's  Chorus — "  We  fly 
by  night." 

Tom.  Oh,  thou  prodigy  of  precocious  talent — and 
is  the  deed  resolved  ? 

Sally.  To  be  sure  it  is,  and  half  performed  too; 
for  I've  engaged  the  priest. 

Tom.  What  a  real  canonical  reverendissimo  ? 

Sally.  Such  an  equivoque-  such  a  situation  for 
stage  effect ;  "  but  rest  thou  ignorant  of  my  pur- 
pose, dearest  chuck,  'till  thou  applaud  the  deed." 
I've  only  a  few  trinkets  'to  pack  up  in  yonder 
closet,  then  hey  for  a  capital  performance  of  "  The 


[Runs  into  closet,  L. 

Tom.  That  girl  is  a  tip-top  genius !  she  was  born 
to  be  an  ornament  of  the  British  stage ;  combined, 
too,  with  talent  such  as  mine,  what  an  effect  might 
not  our  united  energies  produce  upon  the  town. 
Ah !  that's  but  a  delusive  fancy  now. 

(Sally  opens  closet  door. ) 

Sally.  Augustus,  canst  thou  carry  a  leetle 
bundle  ? 

Tom.  Bless  you !  when  I  was  a  prentice — Hem ! 
that  is,  I  think  I  could  contrive  to  do  such  a 
thing. 

Sally.  Here's  something  worth  the  catching. 

Tom.  Say  you  so  ?  Then  I'm  the  boy  for  a 
catch. 

Sally.  Now  set  we  forth,  and  be  the  gods 
auspicious. 

Tom.  Come  on,  my  qiioeii !  though  Jove  himself 
with  all  his  thunder  barred  our  course,  despite  of 
Fate  itself  young  Ammon  would  go  on ! 

Sir  M.  (Calls  from  below.)  Hallo!  who's  making 
that  riot  in  my  niece's  chamber  ?  Sally,  I'm  coming 
up! 

Tom.  The  devil  you  are,  then  I  shall  be  kicked 
down. 

Sally.  I  have  it.  Here  are  a  couple  of  closets-* 
hide  yourself  in  one  of  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me. 

Pop.  (Without,  c.  D.)  Yah!  sir,  would  you 
tumble  over  me  ? 

Sir  M.-  Stand  out  of  the  way !    I'll  tumble  where 
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I  please.  (Sally  Tias  just  time  to  push  Tom  into  a 
closet,  when  SIR  MATTHEW  bursts  in  at  the  middle 
door.)  So,  madam  niece,  are  these  your  tricks  ? 
(Looles  round  him  in  surprise.)  Why,  Where's  yonr 
fellow  ? 

Sally.  Sir,  in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent 
judges,  my  fellow  is  not  easily  to  be  found. 

(Crosses  to  L.) 

Sir  M.  None  of  your  double  tenders,  miss.  I'll 
swear  I  heard  a  man  in  this  room,  with  a  voice  like 
a  roaring  dragon.  The  rascal  bawled  out  his  own 
name,  too.  Where  is  "  Young  Ammon,"  hussey  ? 
You've  hid  him  somewhere.  Ha !  in  one  of  these 
two  closets. 

(Sally  runs  to  closet,  L.,  and  plants  her- 
self before  it  in  affected  terror.) 

Sally.  Search  that  closet,  sir— the  door's  open— I 
request  you  to  search  that ! 

Sir  3T.  No  I  won't,  because  you  request  it.    I'll 
search  tMs  closet.    Stand  out  of  the  way,  Jezebel ! 
Solly.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you'll  find  nobody. 
Sir  M.    Upon  my  honour,  miss,  nobody  and  I 
must  be  better  acquainted. 

(Re  forcibly  pulls  Sally  aside,  and 
eagerly  rushes  in — the  instant  he  has 
passed,  Sally  turns  the  feey  upon  him 
— swatches  it  out  of  the  lock — springs 
across  to  closet,  E. — Extricates  Tom, 
then  runs  off  with  him  by  the  door,  c.) 

Sir  If.  (TFitTiin.)  Hollo!  open  the  door — let  me 
out !  Fire  and  fury,  let  me  out !  I'll  kick  the  door 
down— I'll  break— I'll  burst,  I'll 

(The  door  gives  way  with  a,  crash, 
Lady  Scraggs  enters  at  the  moment 
with  Dorrington.  Sir  Matthew  tumbles 
forward  from  the  closet.) 

Lady  S.  Mercy  on  us !  Why,  Sir  Matthew,  are 
the  Burmese  in  Calcutta  ?  really  my  nerves 

SirJlf.  Confound  your  nerves!  Where's  that 
hussey — where' s  Sally  ? 

Lady  S.  She  very  nearly  overset  me  rushing  down 
the  staircase. 

Sir  M.  Was  there  a  fellow  in  her  company  ? 

Lady  S.  Yes,  some  man  followed  her,  who  held  a 
bundle  before  his  face. 

Sir  M.  Then  she's  off !  Young  Ammon  has  got 
her.  (Crosses  to  R.) 

Lady  S.  Who's  he,  my  dear  ?  I  hope  a  man  of 
family  ? 

Dor.  Let  me  despatch  your  servants  in  pursuit. 

Sir  M.  No,  not  a  foot  shall  stir— I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  baggage !  let  her  go ; — and  have  I  no 
kind  friend  to  complete  the  business,  and  carry  off 
Lady  Scraggs  ? 

Lady  S.  Profligate  man !  yet  how  would  you  be 
agonized  were  I  to  take  you  at  your  word  ? 

Sir  M.  Try,  my  dear— only  try  me. 

Lady  S.  Sir  Matthew — one  word  more,  and  I 
quit  the  house  1 

Sir  M .  Only  one,  my  duck  ?  Bless  you !  I'd  give 
a  thousand,  if  words  might  produce  so  happy  an 
event  1 

(Lady  Scraggs  Bounces  up  the  stage; 
SALLY  returns  through  c.  D.,  looking 
around  the  stage.) 

Sally.  Where  could  I  have  lost  it  ? 

Sir  M.  (Seizing  her.)  So  I  have  caught  you,  and 
now  I've  got  you  I'll  keep  you. 

Sally.  I  d  have  you  to  know  I'm  a  respectable 
married  woman,  and  not  to  be  kept. 


Enter  COUNT  GLORIEUX,/ollou-edby  TOM  and 
POPLIN,  c.  D. 

Count.  Sare,  I  have  apprehend  dis  rascal  what 
run  away  wis  your  niece. 

Sir  M.  Oho!  you  apprehend  them.  Well,  I've  no 
objection  to  satisfy  you  for  your  trouble.  Heydey ! 
why,  if  this  isn't  the  old  French  tailor  bedizened 
out  in  a  new  coat— one  of  his  customer's,  I  suppose. 
Bless  me,  now  I  look  again, — why,  yonder  chap  is 
the  Count ! 

Count.  No,  monsieur — tout  au  contraire — I  am 
de  Count,  and  dat  be  de  tailleur.  He  great  rogue ! 
he  run  away  vid  yonr  niece,  dat  I  mean  to  run 
away  vid  myself. 

Sir  M.  This  is  a  conundrum  of  the  devil's  twist- 
ing. Dorrington,  will  you  expound  it? 

Dor.  My  dear  sir,  there  has  assuredly  been  some 
great  mistake ;  however,  this  is  certainly  the  person 
I  recommended  for  your  custom. 

Sir  M .  (To  Sally.)  Then,  hussey,  you  have  really 
married  a  tailor  ? 

Lady  S.  Ah,  (Screams)  Poplin,  help  me  to  a  chair 
— I  insist  upon  fainting  this  instant. 

Sally.  If  I  have  there's  no  disgrace  in  the  match. 
Ned  Rapid  was  a  tailor,  yet  Jessy  Oatland  and  Miss 
Vortex  were  both  in  love  with  him  at  the  same 
time. 

Sir  M.  I  never  heard  of  those  women  before,  but 
two  rare  vulgar  trollops,  I'll  warrant  'em.  Hark- 
ye,  hang  dog !  haven't  you  a  word  to  say  for  your. 
self,  or  is  it  your  modesty  that  keeps  you  silent  ? 

Dor.  (Aside  to  him.)  Speak,  Tom,  speak ! 

Tom.  I  will,  Captain;  and  if  he's  made  of 
penetrable  stuff,  I'll  touch  his  feelings ! 

(Plants  himself  in  an  attitude.) 

"  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  Indiamen, 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  customers, 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  chap's  niece 
It  is  most  true — true  I  have  married  her. 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more." 

Sir  31.  No  more !  Why,  you  rascal,  is  not  that 
enough  ? 

Dor.  Hold !  My  good  friends,  since  this  affair  is 
now  irrevocable,  allow  me  to  offer  a  plain  word  by 
way  of  mediation,  Sir  Matthew.  I  sincerely 
believe  this  young  man  to  possess  both  honesty  and 
good  intentions,  so  that  considering  Miss  Sally's 
peculiar  habits,  it  is  possible  she  might  have  fallen 
into  worse  hands. 

Sir3f.  Umph!  the  wench  is  half  a  lunatic,  that's 
certain,  and  if  I  were  only  assured  of  the  fellow's 
principles — I've  money  enough  for  all ;  and  as  for 
family,  I  never  regarded  that  a  brass  button. 

Lady  S.  Speak  for  yourself,  Sir  Matthew;  but 
never  expect  a  woman  of  my  blood  to  countenance 
so  degrading:  an  alliance. 

Tom.  Come,  come,  my  lady,  don't  be  too  hard 
upon  a  young  fellow  who  risked  his  neck  by  jump- 
ing out  of  window  to  oblige  you. 

Sir  M.  Eh !  what's  that  ? 

Lady  S.  Ahem!     (Ftnfcing  and  nodding  at  Tom.) 

Tom.  Oh,  merely  a  figure  of  speech ;  but  as  to 
my  family,  though  'tis  low  'tis  honest;  besides, 
I've  a  rich  relation  in  this  very  town,  if  I  could 
only  find  her  out,  who,  perhaps,  might  lend  a  help- 
ing hand. 

Sir  M.  Indeed! 

Tom.  Aye,  that  I  have— my  mother's  own  sister, 
only  we  could  never  learn  the  name  of  her  husband. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  heard  of 
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her.  She  was  formerly  one  Nancy  Tredwarren, 
from  Helston,  in  Cornwall. 

Lady  S.  (Screaming.)  Ah! 

Sir  M.  What's  that  ?— speak  it  again.  Nancy, 
that's  right.  She  always  called  herself  Annette. 

Tom.  She  came  out  to  India  as  nurserymaid  with 
the  Countess  of  Doubledrag. 

Sir  M.  Hurrah!  hurrah!  she's  found— she's 
found — she's  caught !  To  her,  my  fine  fellow — 
there  stands  your  aunt. 

Lady  S.  It's  all  false. 

Sir  M.  No,  it's  all  true — I'd  swear  to  every  tittle. 
Only  tell  me — what  was  Nancy's  father  ? 

Tom.  As  honest  a  plumber  and  glazier  as  any  in 
the  borough  of  Helston. 

Sir  M.  A  plumber  and  glazier !  Oho,  my  lady 
putty  and  lead !  this  was  the  man  "  Who  ascended 
to  one  the  very  loftiest  stations  in  the  church !" 

Tom.  So  he  did.  He  fixed  with  his  own  hand  the 
weathercock  upon  Meragissey  steeple,  which  was 
reckoned  the  highest  job  in  the  plumbing  line  ever 
known  in  Cornwall. 

Sir  M.  Then  her  uncle— "One  of  the  most 
popular  orators  of  "  his  time." 

Tom.  Aye,  that  must  have  been  uncle  Kit. 

Sir  M.  "Who  never  would  accept  a  seat  in 
parliament,  but  who  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  his 
own  county." 

Tom.  That's  true  again.  He  was  town  crier,  and 
whenever  he  channted  "  Oh,  yes !"  his  lungs  were 
accounted  as  clear  as  his  bell. 

Sir  M.  (In  extacy.)  Take  my  niece — take  my 
fortune,  you've  earned  them  fairly.  Soho,  my  lady 
highflyer !  you're  found  out  at  last.  Why,  you  are 
a  greater  imposter  than  the  Princess  Caraboo,  or 
the  fasting  woman  at  Tetbury.  Ah,  you  may  well 
hang  down  your  head — you've  crowed  over  me  long 
enough !  but  now— wheugh !  I'm  cock  of  the  walk. 

Count.  Eh  bien  ?  all  dis  bo  tres  agreeable,  but  I 
do  not  perceive  vere  be  de  satisfaction  pour  moi  ? 

Sir  M.  Satisfaction,  mouuseer  ?    Why,  you  shall 
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sit  down  with  us  to  the  wedding 

your  appetite  sets  sharper  after  an  Engli 
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or,  if 
wife, 

here's  Poplin  at  your  elbow,  disengaged.  I've 
nothing  better  at  present  to  offer. 

Count.  Poplin,  that  is  all  stuff. 

SirM.  Odsbobs!  I'm  so  galvanized  all  over  with 
pleasant  feelings,  that — Lady  Scraggs,  come  here 
— don't  pout!  since  this  seems  to  be  a  night  of 
general  reconciliation,  I'll  even  indulge  you  with 
a  tender  smack.  (Salutes  Tier  with  great  form.) 
There !  now  make  much  of  it,  you  don't  get  such 
a  treat  every  day. 

FINALE. — "  The  lass  I  left  behind  me." 
SOLO. 

Come  weave  the  dance,  come  blithely  sing, 

And  raise  the  bridal  chorus  ; 
While  some  the' flowing  goblet  bring, 

We'll  chase  grim  care  before  us. 

CHORUS  repeat  verse. 

Tom.  No  "  Careless  Husband  "  will  I  prove. 
Sally.  Nor  I "  TJie  Jealous  Wife,"  sir. 
Tom.  But  Congreve's  five-act  "Love  for  Love," 
Sally.  Be  still  our  play  for  life,  sir. 
Pop.  Though  spinster  left,  I'd  frankly  say, 
I'd  smile  should  some  one  court  mo ! 
Count.  Dat  ogle  meant  for  me,  aha ! 
Pop.  Oh !  sir,  you  quite  transport  me ! 

CHORUS  repeat "  Come  weave  the  dance,"  £c. 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  tlie 

Curtain. 

SIR  M.  LADY  S.  TOM.  SALLY.  POP. 
COUNT.  CAPT.  D. 
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